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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


Although great indulgences ought to be granted to'Hudi- 
brastic rhymes, and their eccentricity and unexpectedness 
constitute much of their merit, and sometimes all, yet the 
following are hardly admissible. 
chief, 3 dozy, ig, Idiocy has the accent 
sleeve, " , ICY. >" on the first syllable. 
The penultimate is short, and we cannot consent to contra- 
dict all authority, and make it long. 
desperater,? , i¢ This rhyme is good with the pronun- 
nature, F ciation of nature as it prevails in Con- 
necticut, nater; but the rhyme is destroyed by the modern 
English pronunciation. On this subject, however, we will 
not contend with Mr. Trumbull, because we are satisfied 
that he has the authority of the old English pronunciation 
in his favour. 
al ’ Beyend is a provincial pronunciation as 
end, , well as beyand, and cannot be admitted. 
Walker says, ‘Absurd and corrupt as this pronunciation (be- 
yand) is, too many of the people of London, and those not entire- 
ly uneducated, are guilty of it.’ This sentence may be appli- 
" ed to Connecticut with respect to beyend. 

gestures, 9, The criticism concerning desperater and 
protesters. § *” nature (nailer) applies to this rhyme, 
which requires gestures to be sounded gesters. 
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66 TRUMBULL’S WORKS. Sept. 


jeer’d, 1 In this instance, the second word must be 
heard, >’ * pronounced heerd, but it is made, in another 
place, to rhyme with concert, and must of course be sound- 
€d hert. 


*‘And straight the people all at once heard 
Of tongues an universal concert.” (p, 82.) 


This is somewhat too capricious even for doggere} that 
claims to be, not low, but “high burlces jue.” 


commissions, laid in, longer’s 
license. - 26. sitting. § p, 29. congress. . 29, 
speechifying, again you, ? all see, 
whine. p, 33. ninny. {p, 51. policy. § p, 77, 
correspondence scanty, ‘ 
undone’s p, 96. humanity. 5 p, 142. 

misty, descended. 2 deities, 
riphcity. § p, 150. engendered. § p, 169. treaties. a 164. 
In the rhymes, all see and policy, misty and triplicity, and scan- 
ty and humanity, the elision of the 71 is demanded, if the 
rhymes be allowed, but it would be better to make new 
rhymes. Putnam and mutton him are so odd a combination 
that we would pass it, if we could, but we cannot pronounce 
mutton him in any way sufficiently short to dispense with an 
additional syllable in Putnam, and must make it Putton-am, 
a change, which his descendants would not much like. 

Several words are spelled wrong in the new edition, some 
of which were right in the old. ‘Catiffs” (p, 17,) we find 
for Caitiffs; ‘‘loth” (p, 10,) for loath; “least” (p, 48,) for lest, 
as it is in page 61; ‘setts’? (p, 74,) for sets; “parol” (p. 83,) 
for parole; ‘“‘antient” (p, 86,) for ancient; and “‘sate” (p, 21,) 
for sat. 


‘In the same way bad is sometimes very improperly used for bade, the 
preterite of the verb did, and sate for sat, the preterite of sit. The only 
proper use of the wore dad is as a synonyma for ii/; and to sate is the 
same in signification as to glut.”—( Campbell’s Phil: of Rhet: fry 2136) 


““Moggisow® (p, 96) is usually written moccasin, but the or- 
thography is not settled. 

There are many instances of erroneous pronunciation be- 
sides those already mentioned. ‘ Katreme,” (p, 26,) “finesse,” 
(p, 37,) ““tament, ” (p, 61,) “parol,” (p, 83 ) “‘distress,”” (p,103,) 
and “‘surpass,’ > (p, 144,) are accented on the first syllable in 
violation of good use. “Triplicity,” (p,150,) and “‘politic,” 


_(p, 47,) are accented on the penultimate. To make “energy” 
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rhyme with “clergy,” (p, 46,) the accent is taken from the 
first, and given to the second syllable. The pronunciation, 
which Richardson himself and the English have established 
fer “Pamela” (Vol: 2, p, 77,) requires the penultimate to be 
snort. 


The English Church is said (p, 16,) to have 


“Set wide for Popery the door,* 

Made friends with Babcl’s scarlet whore, 
Till both the matrons joined in clan; 

No sisters made a better span.” 


Pickering, in his vocabulary of Americanisms, and of 
those words supposed to be such, has this remark. 


“Span, <A pair. Used inthis expression; a span of horses. New-Eng- 
land. 1 do not find this use of the word in any of the English dictiona- 
ries, norin Ray’s or Grose’s glossaries. The Germans say, a span, or 
gespan ochsen oder jferde, a team, not exclusively one pair of oxen or hor- 
ses.” 

“Triced” (p, 69) is not in the dictionaries. “Veers” (p, 

‘ ic 1 ¢ 99 re “J 
98) as a noun is not authorized. “Rape” (p, 136) is not a 
verb. 

The account of Tories and Whigs in the appendix may.a- 
muse our readers. 


“The appellation of Tories was first given to the native Irish, who dwelt, 
or were driven, beyondthe English pale, as it was called, and, like the 
moss-troopers and outlaws on the borders of Scotland, for some centuries 
carried on a desultory and predatory war, against the British settlements 
in Dublin and the eastern and southern parts of Ireland. In the civil ware 
in the time of Charles the first, these clans adhered to the royal party and 
were finally attacked and subdued by Cromwell. 

‘In England this name seems to have been first applied to. that part of 
the army of Charles, who were distinguished by the appellation of Caval. 
iers. A number of young noblemen and gentlemen of the first families 
who adhered to the king, formed themselves into volunteer troops of cay. 
airy. They were not more famous for courage in the field, than notorioug 
for their dissolute manners and intemperate riots. Singing catches and 
ballads was then the fashionable music of society. To every stanza in 
the old ballads was annexed a chorus, called the burden cr wheel of the 
song, which usually consisted ofa roll of unmeaning sounds, in which the 
whole company joined withthe utmost vociferation. They had a favor. 
ite ballad suited to the times, and as much in vogue, asthe Ca ira was 
afterwardsinthe French revelution. Its chorus was 


“Sing tory rory, rantum scantum, tory rory row,” 


The word, Tories, soon came into use todenote a set of bacchanalian 
companions. Cotton, in his Virgil Travesty, often calls the Trojans at the 


~ court of Dido, Tories, and once, Tory-rories, according to this significae 


tion of the terms. 

“The word Whig origina y meant a sour, astringent kind of crab-ap. 
* Aliuding to the Act of parament, ¢siablishing the Papal worship and 
ligion in Capada 
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ple. The ancient proverbial comparison, “as sour asa Whig,” is still in- 
use among the vulgar. In ridicule ofthe short, clipped hair and peniten- 
tial scowl] of the puritans, who served in the army of Cromwell, the ‘roy- 
alists called the Whigs, pick-ears and round-heads. 

«‘Whether these facts afford a full explanation of the origin of the terms’ 
must be left to the decision of the antiquarians, among whom it has long 
beena subject ofdispute. Certainit is that they were never para? ra. 
to designate political parties in England, until the period of the civil 
wars, The royalists who believed in the divine right, unlimited pre- 
rogatives and arbitrary power of the kings, were then stigmatized by the 
name of Tories. Those who adhered tothe Parliament, asserted the 
rights of the Commons, and carrying their zeal for liberty tothe extreme 
of licentiousness and anarchy, finally brought their monarch to the scaf- 
fold, were in return contemptuously denominated Whigs. But as early 
as the commencement of the last century the terms had lost their original 
opprobrious meaning: and although the word, Tory, never became re- 
putable, the name of Whig was assumed, as an honorable title, by the 
party opposed to arbitrary prerogative in the king, and to high-church 
principlesin the hierarchy, The phrases now serve chiefly to distinguish 
the two great political parties, into which England has ever since been 
divided. In this sense they are used by Swift, Bolingbroke and their ad- 
versaries, in the time of Walpole, and more recently in the writings of 
Burke and some ofthe later English historians, 

‘During the revolutionary war in America, the friends of liberty and 
independence assumed the title of Whigs, and stigmatized as Tories, al¥ 
those who adhered to the king of England, and advised submission to the 
demands of the British Parliament. Inthissense the terms are used in 
M‘Fingaland by all cotemporary writers on American politics. Bu? 
since the acknowledgement of our Independence and the adoption of a 
constitutional form of government in the United States, these names have 
gradually fallen into disuse, are considered as expressions approaching to- 
wards vulgarity and almost banished from polite conversation. Parties 
have arisen upon new groundsand principles of policy, and are distin 
guished by new appellations.’ (pp. 224--227.) . 


Our prophetical gossips, whether in breeches or peti- 
coats, may apply these lines to themselves. 


“Nor only saw he all that could be, 
But much that never was, nor would be; 
Whereby all prophets far outwent he, 
Though former days produced a plenty: 
For any man with half an eye 

What stands before him can espy; 

But &ptics sharp it needs, I ween, 

To see what is net to be seen.” (p, 6,) 


Though often antedated, the fate of England must at fast 
be bankruptcy, an event which will be a benefit to the na- 
hon. 


“Thus now while hoary years prevail, 
Good mother Britain seem’d to fail; 

Her back bent, crippled with the weight 
Ofage, and debts, and cares of state. 

For debts she owed, and those solarge; , 
As twice her wealth could ne’er discharge, 
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And now, ’twas thought, so high they’d grown, 
She’d come upon the parish soon. 

Her arms, of nations once the dread, 

She scarce could lift above her head; 

Her deafen’d ears, ’twas all their hope, 

The final trump perhaps might ope; 

So long they’d been, in stupid mood, 

Shut to the hearing of all good,” (p, 13.) 


The conclusion of Honorius’s speech (pp, 19—21,) is not 
a little severe upon the tory members of the several pros 


fessions, 


“And are there in this freeborn land 
Among ourselves a venal band; 

A dastard race who long have sold 

Their souls and consciences for gold; 
Who wish to stab their country’s vitals, 
Could they enjoy surviving tiles; 

With pride behold our mischiefs brewing, 
Insult and triumph in our ruin? 

Priests, who, if satan should sit down 

To make a bible of his own, 

Would gladly for the sake of mitres, 
Turn his inspired and sacred writers; 
Lawyers, who, should he wish to prove 
His claim to his old seat above, 

Would, if his cause he’d give them fees in, 
Bring writs of Entry sur disseisin, 

Plead for him boldly at the session. 

And hope to put him in possession; 
Merchants who, for his friendly aid, 
Would make him partner in their trade, 
Hang out their signs in goodly show, 
Inscribed with Beelzebub & Co.; 

And judges, who would list his pages, 
For proper liveries and wages; 

And who as humbly cringe and bow 

To all his mortal servants now? 

‘There are; and shame, with pointing gestures, 
Marks out the Addressers and Protesters; 
Whom following down the stream of fate, 
Contempts ineffable await; 

And public infamy forlorn, 

Dread hate and everlasting scorn.” 


The attacks upon Hutchinson are very severe, a severity 
¢ which he richly deserved. He was a great cheat, a traitor 


to those 
pocrisy 1 


over whom he was placed as governor, His hy- 
s not spared. 


‘“‘He white-wash’d Hutchinson, and varnish’d 
Our Gage, who'd got a little tarnish’d; 

Made them new masks, in time no doubt, 
For Hutchinsen’s was quite worn out: 

Yet while he muddled all his head, 


You did notheed a word he said,” (pp, 29, 30.) 
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««Have you forgot,’ Honorius cried, 
‘How your prime saint the truth* defied, 
Affirm’d he never wrote a line 

Your charter’d rights to undermine, 
When his own letters then were by, 
Which proved his message all a he? 

How many promises he seal’d 

To get th’ oppresive acts repeal d, 

Yet once arrived on England’s shore, 
Setonthe Premier to pass more? 

But these are no defects we grant, 

In & right loyal tory saint, 

Whose godlike virtues must with ease 
Atone for venial crimes, like these: 

Or ye perhaps in scripture spy 

A new commandment, “thou shalt lie;”” 
Ifthis be so (as whocan tell?) 

There’s no one sure to keep so well’” (pp. 34, 35.) 


The introduction to the second canto is a handsome speci- 
men of the facility and humor of the poem. 


‘‘The Sun, who never stops to dine, 
Two hours had pass’d the mid-way line, 
And driving at his usual rate, 

Lash’d on his downward car ofstate. 
And now expired the short vacation, 
And dinner o’er in epic fashion, 

While all the crew, beneath the trees, 
Eat pocket-pies, or bread and cheese, 
(Nor shall we, ike old Homer, care 

To versify their bill of fare) 

Each active party, feasted well, 
Throng’d in like sheep, at sound of bell; 
With equal spirits took their places, 
And meeting oped withthree OA Yesses: 
When first, the daring Whigst’ oppose, 
Again the great M‘Fineat rose, 
Stretch’d magister‘alarm amain, 

And thus resumed th’ accusing strain.” (pp. 41, 42.) 


* Hutchinson, while Goverxor of the Province, in hisletters to the 
ministry declared the necessity, in oider to maintain government, of des. 
troying the charter, abridging what h> termed English Liberties, making 
the judges dqpendent only onthe crown, and erecting a nobility in A. 
merica. Doctor Franklin, the provincial agent at the British Court, ob- 
@iined anumber of the originals, and transmitted them to Boston. In 
1773, inaspeech tothe Legislative Assembly, he affirmed the absolute 
and unlimited authority of the parliament over the Colonies. This drew 
from the House of Representatives a spirited and argumentative reply. 
He rejoined; andin the course of debate, findmg himself suspected of 
advising the ministry to oppressive measures, declared that he had ever 
been an advocate for the mgnts of the Province contained in the charter, 
and the equal liberties of the Colonists, with the other subjects of the 
British Dominion. On this, Hutchinson’s letters were immediately pub- 
lished in Boston, to the utter confusion of all his pretensions, political and 
eligious. ; 

cS) 





ib. 
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The following is a couplet in pentameter verse, and is 4 
departure from the measure of the poem. 


“Or will proceed as though there were a tie, 
And obligation to posterity.” (p, 47.) 


The clouds make a pun according to the speech of Squire 
Mc Fingal. 


‘ ‘“Was there acloud, that spread the skies, 
But bore our armies of allies, 
While dreadful hosts of flame stcod forth 
in baleful streamers from the north? 
_ Which plainly show’d what part they join’d; 
. For North’s the minister, ye mind; 
Whence oft your quibblers in gazettes 
On Northern dlasts have strain’d their its; 
And think you not, the clouds know how 
To make the pun, as well as you!” 


p. 73. 

The second canto is bettet than the first, has more point 
and force, and shows the writer to have had his faculties 
more at command. 

The note to the following lines shows a little local feeling, 

a “And on its top, the flag unfurl’d 
Waved triumph o’er the gazing world, 
a Inscribed with inconsistent types 
e Of Liberty and thirteen stripes.’’* 
¢ p. 85. 
> We should rather say of our flag, that our stars are to give 
| light and renown to the friends of our country, but its stripes 
' are to chastise our enemies. 
| Mc Fingal, referfing to the destruction of the tea, gives 
occasion for two interesting notes. 
“What furies raged when you, in sea, 
In shape of Indians, drown’d the tea;T 
When your gay sparks, fatigued to watch it, 
Assumed the moggison and hatchet, 

* The American flag. It would be doubtless wrong to imagine that the 
stripes bear any allusion to the slave trade. 

7 The cargo of tea sent to Boston, after being guarded for twenty 
nights, by voluntary parties of the Whigs, to prevent its being clandes- 
tinely brought ashore, was thrown into the sea, by a party of about two 
hundred young men, dressed, armed, and painted like Indians; but many 
a ruffled shirt and laced yest appeared unger their blankets, 
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With wampum’d blankets hid their laces, 
And like their sweethearis, primedt their faces: 
While not a red-coat dared oppose, 
And scarce a Tory show’d his nose; 
While Hutchinson, + for sure retreat, 
Maneuvred to his country seat, 
And thence affrighted, in the suds, 
Stole off bareheaded through the woods.” 
pp. 96, 97. 
Some of the gentlemen engaged in destroying the tea, 


are still living. 
A whig, with a spade, contends with Mc Fingal armed 
with his sword. The mock heroic is well given. 


“The Whig thus arm’d, untaught to yield, 

Advanced tremendous to the field: 

Nor did M‘Fineat shun the foe, 

But stood to brave the desp’rate blow; 

While allthe party gazed, suspended 

To see the deadly combat ended; 

And Jove in equal balance weigh’d 

The sword against the brandish’d spade, 

He weigh d, but lighter than a dream, 

The sword flew up, and kick’d the beam, 

Our ’Squire on tiptoe rising fair 

Lifts higha noble stroke in air, 

Which hung not, but like dreadful engines, 

Descended on his foe in vengeance. 

But ah! in danger, with dishonor 

The sword perfidious fails its owner; 

‘That sword, which oft had stood its ground, 

By huge trainbands encircled round; 

And on the bench, with blades right loyal, 

Had won the day at tany a trial, 

Of stones and clubs had braved th’ alarms, 

Shrunk frum these new Vulcanian arms. 

The spadeso temper’d from the sledge. 

Nor keen nor solic harm’d its edge, 

Now met it, from his arm of might, 

Descending with steep force to smite; 

The blade snapp’d short—and from his hand, 

With rust embrown’d the glittering sand.” (pp. 104--106 
T Primed, i. e. painted. 


+ When the legding Whigsin Boston found it impossible to procure 
the teato be sent back, they secretly resolved on its destruction, and pre- 
paredail the necessary means. To cover the design, a meeting of the 
people of the whole County was convened on the day appointed, and 
spent their time in grave consultation on the question, what should be 
done to prevent its being landedandsold. The arrival of the Indians put 
an endto the debate, at the moment, when one of the foremost of the 
whig-orators was declaiming against all violent measures. Hutchinson 
was alarmed at the meeting, and retired privately inthe morning, to his 
country seatat Milton. Whether from mistake or design, information 
was sent to liiin, that the mob was coming to pull down his house, He 
escapedin the utmost haste across the fields. The story of the day 
was, that ibe alavtn was given, at the time, when he sat half-shaved under 
thehands of his barber. 
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As the constable was pardoned on his full confession, 
(p, 110,) we know not why he should still be punished with 
Mc Fingal, who would not give up his errors, nor declare 
his adhesion to the cause of liberty. 

The notice of the moon is something like the idea of By- 
ron, who seems not to think so well af the virtue of this 
mythological personage, Diana. 

‘Now night came down, and rose full soon 

That patroness of rogues, the Moon; 

Beneath whose kind protecting ray, 

Wolves, brute and human, prowl for prey. 

The honest world all snored in chorus, 

While owls and ghosts and thieves and Tories, 
Whom erst the mid-day sun had awed, 

Crept from their lurking holes abroad.” (p, 121.) 

Byron says: 

“The sun set, and up rose the yellow moon: 
The devil’s in the moon for mischief; they 
Who call’d her caaste, methinks began too soon 
Their nomenclature: There is not a day, 
The longest, not the twenty first of June, 
Sees half the business in a wicked way, 
On which three single hours of moonshine smile: 
And then she looks so modest allthe while.” 
Don Juan, canto I, stanza 113. 


Mc Fingal, in the turnip bin, in the cellar, makes his last 
address to the desponding tories, and introduces Malcolm, 
about whom there is a curious anecdote. 


“For late in visions of the night 

The gallows stvod before my signt; 

Isaw its ladder heaved on end; 

I saw the deadly rope descend, 

And in its noose, that wavering swan, 

Friend Malcolm* hung, or seem’d to hang. 

How changedt fromhim, who bold as lion, 

Stood Aid-de-camp to Gen’ral Tryon, 

Made rebels vanish once, like witches, 

An] saved his life, but drop’d+ his breeches. 

IT scarce had made a fearful bow, 

And trembling ask’d him, “how d’ye do;” 

When lifting up his eyes so wide, 

His eyes alone, his hands were tied; 

With feeble voice, as spirits use, 

Now almost choak’d by gripe of noose.” (pp, 124-126.) 
* Malcolm was a Scotchman, Aid to Governor Tryon in his expedition 


against the Regulators, as they called themselves, in North Carolina. 
He was afterwards an under-officer of the customs in Boston, where be- 


- Coming obnoxious, he was tarred, feathered and half-hanged by the mob, 


about the year 1774, 





ms quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui rediit spoliis indutus. Virg. 


* This adventure was thus reported among the agecdotes of the dag 
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Since Malcolm’s hands were tied, and he could not lift 
them up, how could he “shake” his arm, and “raise” Mc- 
Fingal to the stage? 


“Could mortal arm our fears have ended, 
This arm, (and shook it,) had defended.” (p, 126.) 


“So from this stage shalt thou behold 
The war its coming scenes unfold, 

fais’d by my arm to meet thine eye, 

My Adam thou, thine angel I.” (p, 127.) 


Clinton, Vaughan, and Tryon are well denominated (p; 
149,) “‘the journeymen of desolation.” 


a Continental Paper is poetically and forcibly describ- 
ed. 


‘‘When lo, an awful spectre rose, 

With languid paleness on his brows; 
Wan dropsies swell’d his form beneath, 
And iced his bloated cheeks with death; 
His tatter’d robes exposed him bare 

To every blast of ruder air; 

On the weak crutches propp’d he stood, 
That bent at every step he trod; 

Gilt titles graced their sides so slender, 
One, “Regulation,” t’other, **Tender;” 
His breastplate graved with various dates, 
“The Faith cf all th’ United States,” 
Before him went his funeral pall, 

His grave stood dug to wait his tall. 

“J started, and aghast I cried, 

«What means this spectre at their side? 
What danger from a pow’r so vain, 

Or union with that splendid train!” 

“Alas, great Malcolm cried, experience 

Might teach you not to trust appearance. 
Here stands, as dress’d by fell Bellona, 
The ghost of Continental Money!* 


SI 





When Governor Tryon marched his militia, to supprcss wie insurgenis 
in the western counties of North Carolina, and found them, drawn up in 
array to oppose him, Malcolm was sent with a flag to propose terms, and 
demand the surrender of theirarms. Before the conclusion of the par- 
ley, Tryon’s militia Began to fire onthe Regulators. The fire was imme- 
diately returned. Malcolm started to escape tohis party; and by the vi- 
olence of his pedestrian exertion (as Shakespeare saysy 


‘“‘His points being broken, down fell his hose;” 


and he displayed the novel spectacle of a man running the gauntlet sans 
culottes, betwixt two armies engaged in action, and presenting an unusual 
mark to his enemy. 


* The description here given of the Continental paper-money is not 
more remarkable, asa splendid example ofthe sublime burlesque, than as 
a faithful picture of that financial operstion, Though this money was 
counterfeited by waggon loads in the British garrisons, and sent into cir- 
culation in the country, yet none of the consequences followed, which 
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OfDame Necessity descended, 

With whom Credulity engender’d: 

Though born with constitution frail, 

And feeble strength, that soon must fail, 

Yet strangely versd in magic lore, 

And gifted with transforming power. 

His skill the wealth Peruvian joins, 

With diamonds of Brazilian mines, 

As erst Jove fell, by subtle wiles, 

On Danae’s apron through the tiles, 

In show’rs of gold; his potent wand 

Shall shed like show’rs o’er all the land.” 
(pp, 168—170.) 


The United States rise to great power and glory, and the 
rospect of this result pains the soul of Mc Fingal as mych 


as the sun did Satan. 
“And see, (sight hateful and tormenting! ) 
This Rebel Empire, proud and vaunting, 
From anarchy shall change her crasis, 
And fix her pow’r on firmer basis; 
To glory, wealth and fame ascend, 
Her commerce wake, her realms extend; 
Where now the panther guards his den, 
H.r desert forests swarm with men; 
Gay cities, tow’rs and columns rise, 
And dazzling temples meet the skies; 
Her pines, descending to the main, 
In triumph spread the wat’ry plain, 
Ride inland seas with fav’ring gales, 
And crowd her ports with whitening sails: 
Till to the skirts of western day, 
The peopled regions own hersway.” (p, 174.) 


The new edition is considerably altered from the old, and 
is generally improved. About seventy lines are expunged, 
and about ten new ones added. Besides this difference, 
the changes of words and phrases are very frequent, and 
in almost every instance for the better. Lines are transpo- 
sed, the notes are corrected and extended, many new ones 
are inserted, and interesting anecdotes are preserved 

Among the couplets omitted are those which follow in ital- 
ics. 
“Your boasted patriotism is scarce, 
And country’s love is but a farce; 








— a nONasAchbe 
were expected from this Manwuyic. sane paper muncy carried on (ie 
war for five years; when it gave place to other measures, which the cir. 
cumstances of the country rendered practicable, and went peaceably to 
rest, as here described by the author. The “weak crutches,” called 
Resulationand Tender, by which this Spectre is supported, allude to the 
different acts of the State legislatures, made with the design of maintain- 
ing the credit ofthe Continental paper. Some of these acts regulated 
the prices of commodities, others made this paper a legal tender in pay: 
ment. London Edit, ; : 
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For after all the proofs you bring, 

We Tories know there’s no such thing; 

Our English writers of great fame 

Prove public virtue but a name. 

Hath not Dalrymple* show’din print, 

And Johnson too, there’s nothing in’t!” (pp, 46, 47.) 


This charge against English writers of great fame was 
more admissible during the war than now, and is properly 


removed by the author. 
“Was there a Yankee trick you know, 
They did not play as well as you? 
Did they not lay their heads together, 
And gain your art to tar and feather,t 
When Colonel Nesbit, through the town, 
Intriumph bore the country-clow n?”? (pp, 56, 57.) 


This phrase, yankee trick, is a tory accusation, and as whigs 
we rejectit. If however it be used to denote the superior- 
ity of the American mind and arms over the British, either 
in the revolutionary war or in the last; if it be referred to 
such tricks as Hull, Decatur, Bainbridge, Jackson, and oth- 
ers played upon our enemies; we have no objection to its 
preservation. Or if it be synonymous with the declaration 
of an English statesman in parliament, concerning the nego- 
ciation at Ghent, that it bore “the stamp of American supervor- 


aty,’? we will not “quarrel with it. 

The account of the disorder in the town meeting, which 
was held, according to custom, in a church, (the Moderator 
being in the pulpit,) has an omission. 


* This writer undertook to demonstrate, that all the celebrated Brit. 
ish patriots were pensioners, in the pay of France. His proof is derived 
from the letters of the French Embassadors, who accounting for the mo- 
nies received from their court, charge so many thousand guineas paid to 
Hampden, Sidney, and others, as bribes. We are told also that Admiral 
Russell defeated the French fleet, atatime whenhe had engaged most 
solemnly, and received a stipulated sum, to be beaten himself. 

t In the beginning of 1775, tc bring forward an occasion fora more se- 
rious quarrel, than had yet taken place between the people and the ar- 
my, Lieutenant Colonel Nesbit laid the following plan. The country 
people being in théyhabit of purchasing arms, he directed a soldier to 
gcll one of them an old rusty musket. Thesoldier soon found a pur- 
chaser, a man who brought vegetables to market, who paid him three 
dollars for it. Scarcely had the man parted from the soldier when he was 
seized by Nesbit and conveyed to the guard-housey where he was confi- 
nedall night. Early next morning they stripped him entirely naked, 
covered him with warm tar, and then with feathers, placed him on a cart, 
conducted him to the north end of the town, then back to the south end, 
as far as Liberty-Tree; where the people began to collect in vast num- 
bers, and the military, fearing for their own safety, dismissed the man, and 
made a retreat to the barracks. 

The party consisted of about thirty granadiecrs of the 47th regiment, 
with fixed b: ay onets, twe ent y drums and fifes playing the Rogue’s March, 
headed by Nesbit witha drawn sword. Jond, Edit, 
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“The Moderator, with great vi’lence, 

The cushion thump’d with, “Silence, Silence!” 
The constable to every prater 

Bawl’d out, “ pray hear the Moderator;” 

Some call’d the vote, and some in turn 

Were screaming high, “Adjourn, Adjourn.” 
Not Chaos heard such jars and cleshes, 

When all the el’ments fought for places. 

Each bludgeon soon for blows was tim’d; 

Each fist stood ready cock’d and prim’d; 

The storm each moment fiercer grew; 

His sword the great M‘Fingal drew, 

Prepar’d in either chance to share, 

To keep the peace, or aid the war.” (pp, 81, 82.) 


The rhyming word tim’d is certainly not well applied 
here to a bludgeon, but the humour of the second line is so 
striking that we are sorry to lose it. 

Malcolm advises Mc Fingal to abandon his object in rak 
lying the whigs to further opposition. 


“Ah fly my friend, he cried, escape, 

And keep yourself from this sad scrape; 
Enough you’ve talk’d, and writ, and plann’d; 
The Whigs have got the upper hand. 

Dame Fortune’s zheel has turned so short, 

St plung’d us fairly in the dirt. 

Could mortal* arm our fears have ended, 
This arm (and shook it) bad defended. 

But longer now ’tis vain to stay; 

See even the Regulars run away; 

Wait not till things grow desperater, 

For hanging is no laughing matter. 

This might your grandsires’ fortunes tell you on, 
Who both were hang’d the last rebellion, 
Adventure then no longer stay; 

But call your friends and haste away.” (p, 126.) 


We are willing to see the second of these omitted cou- 
plets removed, but the loss of the first and the third has de- 
prived the paragraph of its under-tone of satire. The low 
phrase, ‘tell you on” is bad enough as grammar, but adds to 
F the waggery. 


Malcolm exclaims on the gallows, 


* 


I’ve long enough stood firm and steady, 

Half-hang'd for loyalty already, 

And could I save my neck and pelf, 

V’dturna flaming whig myself. 

And quit this cause, and course, and calling, 

Like rats that 4y from house that’s falling. (p, 134.) 





Si Pergama dextra 


Defendi possent, etiam hac defenga fuissent. Virg. 
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This severe comparison of the mercenary tories to deser« 
ting rats, the best satire of the quotation, is lost. A piece 
of scandal, rejected from the lines about commissary Lor- 
ing and his accommodating wife, some may think ought to 
be preserved as a punishment for his cruelty. 


“Loring was a refugee from Boston, made commissary of prisoners by 
General Howe. The consummate cruelties, practised on the American 
prisoners under his administration, almost exceed the ordinary powers 
ofhuman invention. The conduc. of the Turks in putting all prisoners 
to deathis certainly much more rational and humane, than that of the 
British army for the three firs. years of the American war, or till after 
the capture of Burgoyne.” (p, 143.) 


“Great Howe* had sweetly in the lap 
Of Loring taken out his nap; 

And with the sun’s ascending ray, 

The cuckold came to tuke his pays 

When all th’ encircling hills around 
With instantaneous breastworks crown’d, 
With pointed thunders met his sight, 
Like magic, rear’d the former night. 
Fach summit, far as eye commands, 
Shone, peopled with rebellious bands. 
Aloft the tow’ring heroes rise, 

As Titans erst assail’d the skies; 
Leagued in superior force to prove 

The sceptred hand of British Jove.” (pp, 135, 136.) 


This exposure of Howe’s amours with Mrs. Loring was 
further followed up in the old edition. 


“Great Loring, fam’d above all laymen, 

A proper priest for Lybian Ammon, 

Who, while Howe's vift his brows adorns, 

Had match’d that deity in horns, 

Here every day, her vot’ries tell, 

She more devours, than th’ ‘dol Bel.” (p, 147.) 


The following lines are among those added to the pre 
ent edition. 


‘@Vho’dseen, except for these restraints, 

Your witches, quakers, whigs and saints, 

Or heard of Mather'st famed Magnalia, 

if Charles and Laud had chanced to fail you?” (p, 43.) 


We will give in Italics a few of the alterations as spec 
mens. 





* The sun had long since, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap. Butler. 


{See in Mather’s Magnalia, a history of the miracles, which occurred 
inthe first se ‘ttle ment of *New-England; see also his “Wonders of the i” 
visible World,” fora full and true account of the witchcraft at Salem. 
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“No block in old Dodona’s grove 

Could ever more oracular prove, 

Nor only saw he all that could be( was, ) 

But much that never was, nor would be.” (came to’pass. J 


(p, 6.) 


“‘Bethle’m-College” is much betterthan ‘“ Bedlam-College,” 
(p, 14.) The colloquial pronunciation and orthography have’ 
usurped the place of the original form of the word, and are 
now exclusively proper to denote a mad-house. “rt and 
finesse” are well : Itered to “fraud and finesse,” (p, 37,) and 
thus the synonymesare avoided. ‘Genial womb” (p, 42) 
is much better than “welcome womb.” As colonel Grant is 
made famous for running, rather than fighting, the exchange 
of “valiant” for “mighty” (p, 48,) makes the irony more 
successful. 

The note concerning our national air (p, 55,) is altered 
from the old one, the whole of which stands thus, and the 
last part contains a curious fact. ‘“*YANKEE-DooDLE, as 
M‘Fingal here relates, was a native air of New England, 
and was often played in derision by the British troops, par- 
ticularly on their march to Lexington. Afterward the cap- 
tive army of Burgoyne was obliged to march to this tune 
in the ceremony of piling theirarms at Saratoga. In the 
course of the war, it became a favorite air of Liserry, like 
the present Ca Ira of France. It is remarkable, that after 
the taking of the Bastile, and before the introduction of Ca Ira, 
ihe Paris guards played YANKEE-DOCDLE.” 

The couplet upon the Aurora Borealis, which frightened 
the superstitious so much formerly, is greatly improved by a 
slight alteration. 

«While dreadful hosts of fire stood forth 

Mid baleful glimmering’s from the north.” 
“While dreadful hosts of fame stood forth 

In baleful streamers from the north.” (p, 73.) 


“Stories of prodigies were at that time industriously propagated by thé 
Tories in various parts of New-England, and with some success in alarm- 
ing and intimidating the superstitious. In fact, about the commence- 
ment of the war, a large meteor passed through our atmosphere, and the 
Aurora Borealis appeared more frequently, and assumed more singular 
appearances than usual. ‘these materials were sufficient for a beginning; 
nonsense easily supplied the rest.” (p, 72.) 


“And death and deviltry denounc’d” is judiciously ex- 
changed for the line, 


“And war, and plague, and death denounc‘d.« ” 
p> f So 
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“Union’'d host” we willingly part with for “gather'd 
hosts.” (p, 158.) Weare only surprised that Mr. Trum- 
bull should ever think, even wnen a young man, of employ- 
ing union as a verb. 

Besides the alterations in the notes already mentioned, 
there are others which claim our attention. The following 
is enlarged. 


«Some British officers, soon after Gage’s arrival in Boston, walking on 
Beacon-Hill after sunset, were affrighted by noises inthe air (supposed 
to be the flying of bugs and beetles) which they took to be the sound of 
bullets. They left the hill with great precipitation, spread the alarm in their 
encampment, and wrote terrible accounts to England of being shot at 
with air-guns; as appears by their letters, extracts from which were soon 
after published in the London papers. Indeed, forsome time they se- 
riously believed, that the Americans were possessed of a kind of magic 
white powder, which exploded and killed without report.” 

pp, 66, 67, 


A new note is introduced concerning Burgoyne as an au- 
thor. 


“The Maid ofthe Oaks isa farce by Burgoyne, often acted on the 
English theatre. During the winterin which the British troops were 
shut up in Boston, they amused themselves with the acting of a new farce, 
called The Blockade of Boston; the humour of which consisted in burles- 
quing the Yankee phrases, unmilitary dress, and awkward appearance of 
the new American levies, by whom they were besieged: like the fancy of 
Cardinal De Retz, who, while condemned to severe imprisonment, took 
his revenge by writing the life of his jailor. This play was generally as- 
eribedtothe pen of Burgoyne. As he was, on his final capture, return- 
ed to England, in good condition still to scribble, he has since taken the ad- 
yice of Malcolm, and written the comedy of The Heiress, whichis indeed 
one of the best modern productions of the British stage.” 

p, 141. 


Clive, famous for his cruelty in Calcutta, is thus mention- 
ed in the text, and the note is altered: The female person- 
age is “British Clemency.” 


“Behold the temple, where it stands 
Erett, by famed Britannic hands. 
’Tis the Black-hole of Indian structure, 
New-built in English arehitecture, 
On plan, ’tis said, contrived and wrote 
By Clive,* before he cut his throat; 
Who, ere he took himself in hand, 
Was her high-priest in nabob-land.” 
p, 148. 


* Clive in the latter year of his life, conceived himself haunted by the 
Ghosts ofthose persons, who were the victims of his humanity in the East- 
Indies. Itis presumed thathe showedthemthe vote of Parliament, re- 
turning thanks for his services, 
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The “certain Lord” spoken of in the note (p, 152,) is nam- 
ed in the old edition “Carlisle,” and the “‘petticoated politician” 
is said to be “‘a lady of considerable distinction.” 

“In the year 1778, after the capture of Burgoyne, our good govern- 
ment passed an act, repealing all the actsof which the Americans com- 
plained, provided they would rescind their declaration of Independence, 
and continue tobe our colonies. The ministry then sent over three’ 
Commissioners, Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Eden, and a certain Lord. These 
Commissioners began their operations and finished them, by attempting 
to bribe individuals amoaxg the members of the State, and of the army.— 
This bait appearsto have caught nobody but Arnold. The petticoated pol- 
itician, here mentioned, was a woman of Philadelphia, through whose 
agency they offered a bribe to Joseph Read, Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia.” 

We have now gone through with the first volume, which 
contains the “Memoir” and “Mc Fingal.” Itis many years 
since we read this poem till our perusal of it at the present 
time. Although we may not be quite as much amused 
with the Hudibrastic jingle as we once were, and may not 
have as unqualified a feeling in regard to the talents and wit 
of the author, we still have taken quite as much interest in 
it, and more than make up, byreminiscence and association, 
for the loss of novelty and juvenile ardor. The talents and 
wit of the author are unquestioned; and the production, © 
though somewhat coarse, and the thought strained, is abun- 
dantly worthy of the present elegant edition, and will live, 
not only by the increasing importance of that Revolution, 
with which it is connected, but by its own merits, by the ge= 
nius, patriotism, and satire, which pervade and consecrate 
it. We do not find here all the fertility, variety, wit, and 
exquisite humor, which fill the pages of Butler, but Mr. 
Trumbull was a very young man, in a very young country, 
and living in a very simple state of society. He has ac- 
complished much, and his satire rendered to the cause of 
Freedom an immense service. Some general remarks we 
shall make hereafter upon the school of poetry, to which 
Trumbull, Barlow, Dwight, Humphreys, and Livingston be- 
long. At present we give our attention to the miscellane- 
ous articles composing the second volume. 

The “Progress of Dulness” has been long before the pub- 
lic. Its object is good, and the means employed to effect it 
are in the main successful. Having been so long kept up- 
on this measure in the first volume, we should be glad to 
be relieved sooner in the second. Mr. 'Trumbull’s genius 
very naturally led him to continue this easy mode of writing 
verses, in which he could a cat or gay, careful or care- 
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less, concentrated and powerful, or diffuse and rambling, 
according to his humor. 

Tom Brainless may be thought at first to be a carricature, 
but it is, as the history of our colleges and our parishes too 
plainly proves, a character drawn trom fact. There are 
some incongruities in it, and some parts are rather low and 
coarse. “Gout” and “stone” (p, 16,) are diseases not ap- 
propriate to a boy in college, but belong to a much later 
age. The tendency of some of the satire is decidedly and 
unfortunately (as in page 18) against the cultivation of clas- 
sical learning. There isa wantof discrimination between 
the abuses and uses of this kind of knowledge. The author, 
being himself a fine classical scholar, and a lover of Greek 
and Roman lore, cannot be supposed to intend to come out as 
its enemy; but the text wants to be more qualified, and more 
exactly directed to its object. Logic, which is a useful sci- 
ence under proper regulations, is here (p, 19,) ridiculed in 
the mass, and definitions are too crudely assailed. Consider- 
ing the manner, in which instruction was given at the time 
this poem was written, the indiscriminate attack is more ex- 
cusable. Syllogisms, (p, 20,) are very properly denounced, 
but Rhetoric deserved a better analysis, and more regard. 
The following episode in praise of genuine learning, as _ it 
was wished to prevail, is a specimen of the best style of the 


piece. 
“Oh! might I live to see that day, 
When sense shall point to youths their way; 
Through every maze of science guide; 
O’er education’s laws preside; 
The good retain, with just discerning 
Explode the quackeries of learning; 
Give ancient arts their real due, 
Explain their faults and beauties too; 
Teach wheré%o imitate, and mend, 
And point their ases and their end. 
Then bright philosophy would shine, 
And ethics teach the laws divine; 
Our youths might learn each nobler art, 
That shews a passage to the heart; 
From ancient languages well known 
Transfuse new beauties to our own; 
With taste and fancy well refin’d, 
Where moral rapture warms the mind, 
From schools dismiss’d, with 1ib’ral hand, 
Spread useful learning o’er the land; 
And bid the eastern world admire 
Our rising worth, and bright’ning fire.” 

pp, 22, 23. 


The importance sometimes attached to orthodory, and the 
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substitution of it for sense, learning, and benevolence, are 
properly chastised. 


“What though his wits could ne’er dispense 
One page of grammar, or of sense; 

What though his learning be so slight, 

He scarcely knows to spell or write; 

What though his skull be cudgel-proof! 
He’s orthodex, and that’s enough.” (p, 29.) 


Dick Hairbrain is a coarse Dandy when compared with 
the improvements which have been made in this character 
in modern times. As Mr. Trumbull had no models of the 
true Dandy before him, he could not be expected to be very 
exact in the portrait. The best account of this kind of gen- 
tlemen is in Peter’s Letters already reviewed. 


“I am not quite certain that Scotland can produce a single specimen of 
the genuine Dandy. In fact, the term here appears to me to be both im- 
perfectly understood and very grievously misapplied. Were 1 to divine 
the meaning of the word from the qualities of those persons whom it is 
here used to designate, I should conceive a Dandy to be nothing more than 
a gentleman in a white great coat and a starched cravat, or, in the most 
liberal extension of its meaning, a person who is rather gay and foppish in 
his dress. But a Dandy is something more, nay, a grest deal move, than 
all this. I should define him, in few words, to be a person who has ac- 
quired such a degree of refinement in all matters of taste as is unattdina- 
ble, or at least unattained, by the generality of his countrymen. Dress, 
therefore, does not constitute Dandyism; because dress is only one of the 
many modes in which this fastidious refinement is displayed. A true Dan- 
dy decorates his person far less with the view of captivation, than from the 
abstract love of elegance and beauty, in which he delights. His extraor- 
dinary attention to his toilet is, therefore, quite compatible with the utter 
absence of personal vanity, and the same ruling principle is uniformly 
visible in his habits, his manners, and his enjoyments. Nothing, therefore, 
is more easy than to distinguish the real Dandy from the impostor. The 
latter never can maintain the same consistency of character which is in- 
separable from the former. For instance, if, in old Slaughter’s Coffee- 
house, I discover a gaudy coxcomb complacently devouring a tough beef- 
steak, and a pot of porter, I know at once, from the coarseness and vul- 
garity of his appetite, that he has no real pretensions to the character of 
a Dandy. [n this country, when I find the very Arbitri Elegantiarum, the 
Dilletanti Society, holding their meet*ngs in a tavern in one of the filthi- 
est closes of the city, braving, with heroic courage, the risk of an impure 
baptism from the neighbouring windows, at their entrance and their exit, 
and drinking the memory of Michael Angelo, or Raphael, or Phidias, or 
Milton, in libations of whiskey-punch, I cannot but consider that the 
coarseness of their habits and propensitizs appears utterly inconsistent 
with that delicacy of taste in other matters to which they make pretension. 
But that I may not carry my system of exclusion too far, I am inclined to 
divide the Dandies into two clesses—the real, and the imitative. The for- 
‘mer being those who really accord with the definition I have already giv- 
en, and the latter merely a set of contemptible spooneys, who endeavour 
to attract attention by copying peculiarities which they really do not pae- 
sess. (pp, 395, 396.) 


Dick Hairbrain is at best but a “spooney.” 
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Sterne, who was once raised quite above his merits, is 
degraded below them by many critics of the present day, 
and it isnot quite certain that his fame is properly denoted by 
the phrase “transitory reputation.” (p, 44.) While we decid- 
edly condemn his “double entendres,” we remember that he 
has something else torely upon for the favor of the reading 
world, and that his genius, humor, eloquence, and senti- 
ment will confer upon him at least a degree of immortality, 
the end of which his denouncers will not live to see, though 
they should outlive all their own books. 

In Harriet Simper the burlesque of much boarding school 
embroidery is well given. 


‘‘Perhaps in youth (for country fashion 
Prescribed that mode of education,) 

She wastes long months in still more tawdry, 
And useless labours of embroid’ry; 

With toil weaves up for chairs together, 

Six bottoms, quite as. good as leather, 

A set of curtains tapestry-work, 

The figures frowning like the Turk; 

A tentstich picture, work of folly, 

With portraits wrought of Dick and Dolly; 
A coat of arms, that mark’d her house, 
Three owls rampant, the crest a goose; 

Or shows in waxwork goodman Adam, 

And serpent gay, gallanting madam, 

A woful mimickry of Eden, 

With fruit, that needs not be forbidden.” (p, 68.) 


After Miss Simper becomes too far advanced in age for 
beauty, and is neglected by beaux for newer belles, the 
course, which is too common among ill educated and emp- 
ty women, is thus pointed out. 


«‘At length her name each coxcomb cancels 

From standing hsts of toasts and angels; 

And slighfd where she shone before, 

A grace and goddess now no more, 

Despised by all, and doom’d to meet 

Her lovers at her rival’s feet, 

She flies assembles, shuns the ball, 

And cries eut, vanity, on all, 

Affects to scorn the tinsel-shows 

Of glittering belles and gaudy beaux, 

Nor longer hopes to hide by dress. 

The tracks of age upon her face. 

Now careless grown of airs polite, 

Her noonday nightcap meets the sight; 

Her hair uncomb’d collects together, 

With ornaments of many a feather; 

Her stays for easiness thrown by, 1 4 
Her rumpled hanckerchief awry, : 
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A careless figure half undress’d, 

(The reader’s wit may guess the rest;) 

All points of dress and neatness carried, 

Asthough she’d been a twelvemonth married; 

She spends her breath, as years prevail, 

At this sad wicked world to rail, 

To slander all her sex impromptu, 

And wonder what the times will come to.” (pp, 87, 88.) 


The common slang of querulous, neglected, and bigotted 
females, as well as males, is to “wonder what the times will 
come to.” 

We are pleased to leave this kind of poetry, and to meet 
with a higher sort. The “Genius of America,” and the 
“Ode to Sleep,” present Mr. Trumbull to us in the legiti- 
mate garb of the Muse,and one of the favored followers of the 
Nine. The “Ode to Sleep” we think is the best production 
of his pen. It is marked by elevated thought, delicate sen- 
timent, rich and poetical conceptions, beautiful and splen- 
did imagery, variety of measure, and felicity of expression. - 
The following are some of its stanzas. 


iil. 

“‘Descend, and graceful in thy hand, 

With thee bring thy magic wand, 

And thy pencil, taught to glow 

in all the hues of Iris’ bow. 

And call thy bright zrial train, 
Each fairy form and visionary shade, 

That in the Elysian land of dreams, 

The flower-enwoven banks along, 
Or bowery maze, that shades the purple streams, 
Where gales of fragrance breathe th’ enamour’d song, 

In more than mortal charms array’d, 


People the airy vales and revelin thy reign.” (p, 114.) 


IX 

“Hence, false delusive dreams, 
Fantastic hopes and mortal passions yain! 

Ascend, my soul to nobler themes 
Of happier import and sublimer strain. 

Rising from this sphere of night, 
Pierce yon blue vault, ingemm/’d with golden fires; 

Beyond where Saturn’s languid car retires, 

Or Sirius keen outvies the solar ray, 

To worlds from every dross terrene refined, 
Realms of the pure, etherial mind, 

Warm with the radiance of unchanging day: 
Where Cherub-forms and Essences of light, 
With holy song and heavenly rite, 

From rainbow clouds their strains immortal pour; 
An earthly guest, in converse high, | 
Explore the wonders of the sky, 

From orb to orb with guides celestial soar, 


And take, through heayen’s wide round, the universal tour.” 
pp, 117, 118. 
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The “Fable” addressed to a young lady who requested 
the writer to draw her character, is fanciful, and the ideas 
are novel. To attempt to make a changing cloud sit for a por- 
trait is somewhat extravagant, but the execution of the plan, 
on the part of the poet, furnishes splendid imagery, and re- 
conciles the reader to this mode of making the lady ac- 


quainted with her own versatility. 

“‘Balaam’s Prophecy” was evidently composed when the 
author’s mind was full of the spirit and tone of Gray’s 
“Bard.” It is an excellent Ode. The fourth stanza has 


great dignity and force. 
And see, bright Judah’s Star* ascending 

Fires the east with crimson day, 

Awful o’er his foes impending, 
Pours wide the lightning of his.ray, 
And flames destruction on th’ opposing world. 

Death's broad banners dark, unfurld, 

Wave o’er his blood-encircled way. 

Seeptred king of Moab, hear, 
Deeds that future times await, 
Deadly triumph, war severe, 

Israel’s pride and Moab’s fate. 

What echoing terrors burst upon mine ear! 

What awful forms in flaming horror rise. 
Empurpled Rage, pale Ruin, heart-struck Fear, 
Inscenes of blood ascend, and skim before my eyes. 

p, 144. 


The “Owl and the Sparrow” are odd and amusing, and 
the satire properly directed. 

In the “Vanity of Youthful Expectations,” an Elegy in 
imitation of that in a Country Church Yard, the following 
lines have most of the manner and tone of Gray. 


‘And oh, that fate, in life’s sequester’d shade 
Had fix’d the limits of my silent way, 


Far from ti* scenes in gilded pomp array’d, 
Where hope and fame, but flatter, to betray. 


The lark had called me at the birth of dawn, 
My cheerful toils and rural sports to share; 
Nor when mild evening glimmer’d on the lawn, 
Had sleep been frighted by the voice of care.” 
PP» 165, 166. 

We have promised a few remarks upon the school of po- 
etry, in which Trumbull, Dwight, Barlow, Humphreys, and 
some others who were educated at Yale College, formed 
themselves. This school is that of Pope, or the artificial as 


«©* There shall come a star out of Jacob, anda sceptre shall arise out of 
Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab, ard destroy all the children 0 


Sheth. Chap, xxiv, 17, &c.” 
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distinguished from the natural. They are not equal to 
their master, or their model, but they have sought, in their 
serious and dignified verse, to balance the lines according 
to the taste of their favorite school. Their poetry is too la- 
boured, or rather shows the labor too much. It is toomo-. 
notonous, too in itative, too scholastic, and too dry and hard. 
The writers have not studied nature and the heart enough 
for themselves, but have copied too much the general ex- 
pressions, images, and epithets, which have been handed 
down in books. They are stiff in the corsets made in the 
artificial school, and their motions are constrained and 
heavy. They have good thoughts, good sentiments, good 
imagery, and in the main good words, but these materials 
are not well put together, or at at least they are not pocti- 
cally, easily, passionately, and affectingly put together. The 
fire, feeling, pathos, and simplicity have escaped in the me- 
chanical labor of versification. They are too fond of un- 
commou participles, such indeed as often have no authori- 
ty, as “guised”—“unioned”—and many others which give a 
forced and harsh character to their style. They have great 
and decided excellencies, and exquisite passages may be - 
selected in abundance from each of them. They have 
more imagination than taste, more good sense than poetic- 
al feeling, more understanding than passion, more patience 
and perseverance than inspiration and spontaneous genius. 
They are too verbose, and have too many epithets, such ep- 
ithets as others have used before them time immemorial. 
They want more originality, an individual mode of thinking 
and feeling, the animation and pathos even of that School so 
often ridiculed, the Lake School. Byron, Moore, Hunt, Sou- 
they, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, think, feel, write, and tri- 
umph, each in his own way, with his own individual and pe- 
culiar character, and as though art and learning had no 
power to change or generalize the natural passions and sen- 
timents of the soul. We admire Pope, but he is always in 
the professed and established livery of the Muses. The 
members of the Lake School instruct, excite, alarm, or melt 
us, when we are not warned of their being about tomake any 
attempt; when we see little or none of the form and parade 
of the poet about them, when we meet them in the simple 
and ordinary relations of life. Pope’s verse has the state- 
liness and dignity of the manners of the olden time, those 
of Sir Charles Grandison and Lady Harriet, but the verse 
f the modern school has the nature, simplicity, forec, va- 
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riety, and pathos of the personages in the novels of Walter 
Scott. We still like to read Richardson, and have no idea 


ge i! @ of abandoning him or Pope, but we are more excited and 
a impressed by Scott, and find more of the soul of poetry in 
Lek ; Byron. Fashion and novelty have undoubtedly s >me influ- 
By ence upon us in this respect, and we will not pretend to say 
i that we shall always feel as decided a preference as we do 
ab now. But we are sure that we shall never cease to acknow- 
elt ledge the excellencies of each school of poetry. We shall 
i indeed distrust our taste when we cannot admire Pope, and 
oe our capacity for emotion when we cannot be roused and 
hy captivated by Byron. 
me The poets of Connecticut now mentioned are disciples 
4 of the old manner, and bear a great resemblance to each 


other in their descriptions. They all have a great deal of 
verbal amplification, and endeavor to fill out the impression 


oe by sounding epithets. ‘The rhetorical labor is too apparent. 
mie, Specimens of this may be given. 

ce, Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan. 
ae Fy “But now the approaching clarion’s dreadful sound 
Y rh i Denounces flight, and shakes the danner’d ground.” (p, 196.) 

eK q “No more the foaming steeds could trace their way 
sel | So thick the squadrons wedg’d their black array; 

Be, Loud tumults roar, the elowded heavens resound, 
ae | And deep convulsions heave the labouring ground.” (p, 198.) 

ey i “Loud as old ocean beats the rocky shore, 

iat Loud as the storm’s deep-bursting thunders roar, . 
eae |. Vast shouts unrolling rend the etherial round, 

) a Trembles all heaven, and shakes the gory ground.” (ibid.) 
ee “The nodding forests plunge in flame eround, 
q Mle? y And with huge caverns gapes the shuddering ground.” (p, 302.) 
; Mae tag P 
ah ' Trumbull, Volume II. 

: Sag «And hosts invuriate shake the shuddering plain.” (p, 94.) 

i + “Their shades shall wake, and from the gory ground.” (p, 96.) 

F ih: “Conflicting thousands shake the shuddering ground.” (p, 101.) 
f if ‘Dire forms sprang flaming from the rocking ground.” (p, 106.) 

4 4 Barlow’s Vision of Columbus. 

Le ‘The smoke convolv’d, the thunders rock’d around. 

5 ie And the érave hero press’d the gory ground.” (Book 5, p 172,) 
hea “Now roll like winged storms the lengthening lines.” (p, 174.) 
hat “The clouds rise reddening round the dreadful height. (ibid. ) 
ire Till the dark folding wings together drive, 
ah And, ridg’d wath fires, and rock’d with thunders, strive.” 

NG Book 6, p, 192. 


“And thundering cannons rock the seas and skies.” (ibid.) 
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Humplieys to the Armies of America. 
“The tide of siaughter stain’d the sanguine ground.” 
“Roll’d the wild eye, and gnaw’d the anguish’d tongue.” 


Elegy on the burning of Fairfield. 
Long dusky wreathes of smoke reluctant driven 
In éluckening volumes o’er the landscape bend.” 
“And kindling fires encrimson all the strand.” 
“Clouds ting’d with dies intoleradly bright. 
“The wmber’d streams in purple pomp ascend.” 


These lines are quoted, not to show that the epithets are 
improper, but t> illustrate our remark concerning the man- 
ner in which the sound is filled out, and the laboring mo- 
tion of the verse, the similarity between the different versi- 
fiers, and the evidence that they all formed themselves up- 
on books of poetry more than upon nature and passion. 
Their poetical works however, though not of the first or- 
der, are highly respectable, were eminently useful at the 
time to the cause of the belles lettres andto taste, and spe- 
cimens of great excellence may be selected from each. 
They were men of high minds, pure morals, and ardent pate 
riotism. el TP 


“Ancneotecra Amertcans: Transactions and Collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society, published by direction of the So- 
ciety; Vorume 1. Worcester, Massachusetts, printed for the 
American —* Society, by William Manning. 1820.” 
Svo. pp. : 

Tus is the first Volume of the transactions and etites- 
tions of a society, whose nature and objects, perhaps exist- 
ence, are little known, though they are certainly peculiarly 
interesting, to us in the Wesi. We embrace therefore the 
earliest opportunity to furnish our readers with an account 
of the origin, progress, present condition, and useful design 
of the institution, and to lay before them an outline of the 
valuable information, principally relating to the antiquities 
and natural curiosities of our own section of the union, con- 
tained in the volume before us. 

The “American ANTIQUARIAN SociETy” was established 
by a number of the citizens, and incorporated by an act of 
the legislature of Massachusetts, in the year 1812. Though 
thus organized and made a body politic by the authority of 
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a single state, it is nevertheless intended as a national insti« 
tution, and on that account members are sought for and in- 
formation is solicited in every state in the union. The fol- 
lowing extract from an address made to the Society iti Feb« 
ruary 1819, will furnish an idea of its character and de- 
sign. 

‘The chief objects of the inquiries and researches of this Sa- 
ciety, which cannot too soon arrest its aitention, will be Amer- 
ican Antiquities, natural, artificial, and literary. As all things, 
which are in thcir nature durable, if preserved from casualty 
and the ravages of time, in a course of years wi'l be an- 
tique, it will also be an obj-ct of this society to deposit, from 
time to time, such modern productions as will, with accuracy, 
denote to those who succeed us, the progress of literature, the 
arts, manners, customs, and discoveries of the passing age. 

«Thus by an attention to these objects, which the Society 
hope to promote by the exertion of its members residing in va- 
rious sections of this vast continent, the utility ef the Insttution 
will speedily be realized,and may intime vie with similar in- 
stitutions in Europe.” pp, 42, 43. 

The following suggestions are made to the members in 
the same address. 

«It is requested that articles of Indian fabrication may be ace 
companied with some account of the place of their deposit, 
probable age, supposed use, and any other matter which may e- 
lucidate their history. Authentic accounts of Indian mounds, 
fortifications, and other monuments and remains, communica- 
ted by mail, or through the Receiving Officers, to either of the 
Secretaries, are particularly desirable,” “This request is partic 
ularly addressed to members residing in the Western States, 
where it is supposed such remains are the most numerous and 
perfect.” p, 44. 


These extracts will furnish our readers with a generat 
idea of the natur€ and objects of the institution, under 
whose patronage and superintendence the volume before us 
has been published. Like all new and infant establish- 
ments, it has advanced gradually and rather slowly into 
public notice, although the exertions of a few substantial 
friends, among whom its highly respectable President, Isar- 
an Tuomas Esq, stands conspicuous, have done much to- 
wards giving it, at this early period of its history, both sta- 
bility and dignity. A handsome and commodious building 
has been erected for its use in Worcester, Massachusetts, a 
flourishing inland town, which was selected for the purpose 
as being a more secure situation than a seaport for its cabi- 
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net and library. Already has it collected nearly s1x THous-~ 
AND VOLUMES, principally of rare and valuable works, some 
of which cannot be found elsewhere in the country, and it 
has obtained, from various sources, “files of the first news- 
papers published in British North America, which, probably, 
are the earliest printed in this Western world; also, some 
of the first periodical works which appeared in Europe. 
Congress and must of the State Legislatures have passed 
acts and resolves for furnishing the society with a copy of 
all their printed Statutes, and such as hereafter shall be 
srinted, together with their other printed documents, These, 
so far as they have been printed, have been deposited in the 
jibrary.” 

By the laws of the Society, its officers consist of a pres-~ 
ident, two vice-presidents, one recording and three corres- 
ponding secretaries, a treasurer, a librarian and cabinet 
keeper, and a council composed of five counsellors resid- 
ing near the Library and Cabinet, five in the capital of the 
state or its vicinity, and one in each of the other United 
States. The council meets statedly twice in each year.for 
the general superintendence and management of the affairs 
of the society, and it is considered the duty of distant coun- 
sellors, dispersed throughout the union, “to receive commu- 
nications from members of the society and others, and for- 
ward them to the President”—“to receive such communi- 
cations to its members as may be sent to their care by the 
officers of the society, and dispose of them as they may be 
requested”—“‘to advise by letter, to the president or one of 
the corresponding secretaries, concerning any matters in~ 
teresting to the society; to use their efforts to gain informa- 
tion of the antiquities of the country, receive such articles 
as can be obtained, and forward them to the president, or 
one of the officers appointed to receive and forward articles 
presented to the society.” 

Having furnished this general outline of the character, 
design, and pres‘ nt condition of the American Antiquarian 
Society, we shall now proceed to an analysis of the inter- 
esting volume under review, and as it is not very likely, at 
least for some time, to fall into the hands of our western 
-readers generally, we shall indulge ourselves, and hope to 
gratify the lovers of the curious as well as the friends of 
science, by details as minute, as the narrowness of our lim- 
its and the claims of other articles will permit. 

We have first an account of the supposed discovery 
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of the River Mississippi, originally published in France 
in the seventeenth century, afterwards translated and re- 
published in England, but now out of print. This curious 
narrative, written by the adventurer himself, father Lewis 
Hennepin, a Franciscan monk, who came over to the new 
world as a missionary, and who seems to have been zeaious 
and indefatigable in his labours, accurate in his observa- 
tions, and minute in his descriptions, is well worthy of a 
prominent place in the volume before us. In the year 1678, 
the author set out from Canada with a view to explore the 
lakes, andthe rivers connected with them. He had previously 
spent upwards of two years in the neighbourhood of the I- 
roquese, a tribe of Indians, whom he describes as insolent 
and barbarous, and incapable of restraint except by fear. 
The following is given as a specimen of their manners, 


‘Whilst we were with them, their parties had made an ex- 
cursion towards Virginia, ana brought two prisoners. They 
spared the life of one, but put to death the other with most ex- 
quisite torments. They commonly use this inhumanity towards 
all their prisoners, and their torments sometimes last a month. 
When they have brought them into their canton, they lay them 
on pieces of wood like a St. Andrew’s cross, to which they tie 
their legs and arms, and expose them to gnats and flies, who 
sting them todeath. Children cut pieces of flesh out of their 
flanks, thighs, or other parts, and, boiling them, /orce these 
fooor souls to eat theregf. Their parents eat some themselves, 
and the better to inspire into their children a hatred of their en- 
emics, give them some of their blood to drink.”’ p. 65. 


The following brief description is given of the falls of 
Niagara. 

“Father Gabriel and I went over land to view the great I*all, 
the like whereof is not in the whole world. It is compounded 
of two great cross streams of water and two falls, with an isle 
sloping along the middle of it. The waters which fall from 
this vast height do foam and boil alter the most hideous man- 
ner imaginable, making an outrageous noise more terrible than 
that of thunder; so that when the wind blows from the south, 
their dismal roaring may be heard above fifteen leagues off. 

“The river Niagara, having thrown itself down this incredible 
precipice, continues its impetuous course for two leagues with 
an inexpressible rapidity; and the brinks are so stalinieue 
high, that it makes one tremble to look steadily on the water, 
rolling along with a rapidity not to be imagined. It is so rapid 
above the descent that it violertly hurries down the wild beasts, 
endeavouring to pass it to feed on the other side, casting them 
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down headlong above six hundred feet. A bark or greater ves~ 
sel may pass from fort Frontenac until you come within two 
leagues of the fall, for which two leagues the people are oblig- 
ed to carry their goods over land; but the way is very good, and 
the trees are but few, and they chiefly furs and oaks. Were it 
not for this vast cataract, which interr upts navigation, we might 
sail with barks or greater vessels above four hundred and fifty 
leagues further.”” pp. 67, 68. 


The minute account of the dangers, privations, and dif- 
ficulties of a long and arduous journey through the midst 
of various savage nations, of the observations made upon 
their manners and customs, and of the valuable discove- 
ries resulting from these enterprising eflorts, is well worthy 
a perusal. The author and two of his companions were 
at one time taken prisoners and were, after much consul- 
tation, given up to three chiefs, “ Gnstead of three of their 
sons who had been killed in the war.” During their con- 
tinuance in this captivity most severe were the hardships 
they were compelled to endure. 


‘Our ordinary marches,” says father Hennepin, “‘were from 
break of day till ten at night; and when we met with any rive 
ers, we swam them,—themselves, who for the most part are of 
an extraordinary size, carrying our clothes and equipage on 
their heads. We never eat but once in twenty four hours, and 
and then nothing but a few scraps of meat dried in smoke, af- 
ter their fashion, which they offered us with abundance of re- 
gret. I was so weak that I often lay down, resolving rather to 
die than follow these savages any farther, who travelled at a rate 
so extraordinary, as far surpasses the strength of any Europe- 
an. However, to hasten us, they sometimes set fire to the 
dry grass, in the meadows through which we passed, so that 
our choice was, march or burn. When we had thus travelled 
sixty leagues a foot and under all the fatigues of hunger, thirst, 
and cold, besides a thousand outrages daily done to our persons; 
as soon as we approached their habitations, which are situated 
in morasses inaccessible to their enemies, they thought it a pro- 
per time to divide the merchandize they had taken from us. 
Here they were like to fali out and cut one another’s throats a- 
bout the roll of Martinico tobacco, which might still weigh a- 
bout fifty pounds.”’ p. 86. 


_ We have not room to furnish more at length the inter- 
esting details of Father Hennepin, but must hasten to the 
next article, which is an account by the same writer of an 
attempt, commenced in 1684 by Mr. La Sate, to discover 
the river Mississippi by way of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
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object of this enterprising adventurer is said to have been 
“to find out a passage from the northern to the south sea 
Without crossing the line.” In pursuit of this object he 
arrived “in the bay of Spiritosanto, and about ten leagues 
off found a large bay which he took for the right arm of the 
Mississippi, and called it St. Lewis.” After a variety of ad- 
ventures, and some sanguinary conflicts with the savages, 


“On the thirteenth ot February, 1686, he thought to have 
found his so much wished for river: and having fortified a post 
on its bank, and left part of his men for his security, he return- 
ed to his fort the thirty first of March, charmed with his dis- 
covery. But this joy was overbalanced by grief for the loss of 
his frigate. This was the only ship left unto him, with which 
he intended to sail in a few days for St. Domingo, to bring a 
mew supply of men and goods to carry on his design, but it ran 
unfortunately aground, by the negligence of the pilot and was 
dashed in pieces. All the men were drowned, except the Sieur 
Chefdeville, the captain, and four seamen; the goods, linen, and 
cloth of the colony, with the provisions and tools, were all lost.” 

p- 96. 


Mr. La Salle, with a portion of his men, then commenc- 
ed a journey by land to Canada, but on the way he was taken 
sick, deserted by several of his companions, and compell- 
ed to return to Fort Lewis, where he unfortunately lost his 
iife by the treachery of some of his men. 


‘¢With all his prudence he could not discover the conspira- 
wy of some of his people to kill his nephew; for they resolved 
upon it, and put it ¥n execution all of a sudden on the !7th of 
March, wounding him in the head with ahatchet. They slew 
jikewise the lackey and poor Nika, who had provided for them 
by his hunting, with great toil anddanger. Moranger languish- 
ed under his wound for two hours, forgiving his murderers and 
embracing them frequently. But these wretches, not content 
with this bloody act, resolved not to stick here, but contrived 
how to kill their master too, for they feared he would justly pun- 
ish them for their crime. Mr. La Salle was two Jeagues from 
the place where Moranger was killed, and, being concerned at 
his nephews’ tarrying so Icng, (for they had been gone two or 
three days) was afraid they were surprized by the savages, 
whereupon he desired father Anastasius to accompany him in 
looking after his nephew, and took two savages along with him. 
Upon the way, he entertained the father with a pious discourse 
of divine proviience, which had preserved him in the many 
di: agers he had undergone during; twenty years’ abode in Amer- 
ica; when, all of a sudden, father Anastasius observed that he 

ell inte a deep sorrow, of which he himself could give no ac- 
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count. Ie grew mighty unquiet and full of trouble, a temper 
he was never seen in before. 

«When they were got about two leagues, he found his lack- 
ey’s bloody cravat, and perceived two eagles, (a common bird 
in those parts,) hovering over his head, and at the same time 
spied his people by the water side. He went to them and in- 
quired for h:s nephew: they made him litt!e answer, but point- 
ed to the pace where he lay. Father Anastasius and he kept 
going on by the river side, till at last they came to the fa- 
tal place, where two of the villains lay hid in the grass; one on 
one side, and one on the other, with their pieces cocked. The 
first.presented at him, but missed fire, the other fired at the 
same time and shot him in the head, of which he died an hour 
after, March 19, 1687. 

“Father Anastasius, seeing him fall a little way from him 
with his face all bloody, ran to him, took him in his arms, and 
wept over him, exhorting him, as well as he could jn this con- 
juncture, to die a good christian, The unfor'unate gentleman 
had just time enough to confess part of his life to him, who 
gave him absolution, and soon after died. In his last moments 
he performed, as far as he was capable, whatsoever was proper 
forone in his condition, pressing the father’s hand at every thing 
he said to him, especially when he admonished him to forgive | 
his enemies. In the mean while, the murderers, struck with 
horror at what they had committed, began to beat their breasts 
and detest their rashness. Anastasius would not stir from the 
place, till he buried the body as decently as he could, and pla-~ 
ced a cross over his grave.”’ pp. 100, 101. 


We have been thus minute in our details and lavish of 
our quotations, not because they are new or peculiarly im- 
portant, but because they are not probably familiar to our 
readers, although they are of a nature well calculated gen- 
erally tointerest and amuse. We are surprised however at 
the publication of these narratives by the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, as accounts of the original discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, when it is well known that that river was in fact dis- 
covered about one hundred and fifty years previous by De So- 
to. We hope the society will give us in their next volume a 
translation of De Soto’s Expedition in the interior of North 
America, or,—a3 it was then called,—Florida. This enter- 
prising traveller appears to have passed through that ex- 
tensive tract of country now comprising the states of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, &c. 
ind found it inhabited by a numerous population, much 
more civilized than our present race of Southern Indians, 
The work of De Soto is nearly out of print, and yet a knows 
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ledge of its contents is indispensable to the success of those, 
who may endeavour to elucidate our antiquities, as it is 
highly probable that many of the nations visited by that 
traveller were remnants of those ancient tribes, to which 
the monuments in the western states must be ascribed, and 
which have been called Alleghawee by the Lenni Lenape 
and by the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder, their late historian. 

We pass now to the article which occupies far the great- 
est proportion of the volume under review, and is entitled a 
“Description of the Antiquities discovered in the State of 
Ohio and other Western States,” by Cates Atwater Esq. 
of Circleville, Ohio. This valuable memoir, which embra- 
ces upwards of one hundred and fifty pages, contains a mass 
of important information, deserving the attention of the 
antiquary and the man of science. We shall furnish our 
readers with some account of the article, and then point out 
what we conceive to be its errors and defects. 

Mr. Atwater divides the antiquities of which he treats in- 
to three classes. “1. Those belonging to modern Indians: 
2. To people of European origin; and 5. Those of that peo- 
ple who raised our ancient forts and tumuli.” Of the first 
class he says but little, for, as he justly remarks— 

‘‘He who wishes to find traces of Indian settlements, either 
numerous or worthy of his notice, must visit the shore of the 
Atlantic, or the banks of the larger riyers, on the eastern side 
of the Alleghanies.”’ p. 112. 


Under the second head are noticed the various coins, me- 
dals, implements of war, &c, which have been discovered 
in different parts of the Western Country, and which are 
supposed by Mr. Atwater to have been deposited by the Eue 
ropeans who first explored the interior of our country. 
With respect to the Roman coins, recently found in a cave 
near Nashville, Tennessee, he very naturally supposes “they 
were cither discovered where the finder had purposely lost 
them, or, what is more probable, had been left there by some 
European since this country was traversed by the French.” 

The third class of antiquities is that to which the princi- 
pal attention is devoted, and respecting which our curiosity 
is most highly excited. In the investigation of this branch 
of the subject Mr. Atwater has displayed great zeal, perse- 
verance, and enthusiam, and we think he is entitled to no 
small credit for what he has effected. This part of the 
work however is not without its errors, and even contains 
some striking contradictions, Inthe carly part of his me 
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moir for example, the writer calls the ancient monuments 
he'describes, exclusively “forts” and “fortifications,” and rid- 
icules the idea suggested by some, of their having been, in 
some cases, used for religious purposes. 


“Some hasty travellers,’ says he, ‘who have spent an hour 
or two here have concluded that the ‘forts’ were not raised for 
military, but for religious purposes, because there were two ex- 
traordinary tumulihere. A gentleman in one of our Atlantic 
cities, who has never crossed the Alleganies, has written to me 
that fe is fully convinced that they were raised for religious 
purposes. Men thus situated, and with no correct means of 
judging, will hardly be convinced by any thing I can say. Nor 
do I address myself to them, directly ot indirectly; for it has 
long been my maxim, that it is worse than in vain to spend one’s 
time in endeavouring to reason men out of opinions for which 
they never had any reasons.’”’ p* 145. 


While he thus ridicules, in the commencement of his me- 
moir, an idea entertained by many men of intelligence and 
learning, he holds towards the enda very different language, 
acknowledges that many of the monuments were Teocallt 
or Mexican Temples, and appears to adopt the .opinion 
he had previously treated with so much contempt. This 
apparent inconsistency may perhaps be attributed to the 
composition of different parts of his memoir at different pe- 
riods of time. During the progress of his labours he be- 
came convinced, by the perusal probably of the communi- 
cations of our late valued co-adjutor Mr. John D. Clifford, 
in previous numbers of this work, by private letters, or by 
the development in some other way of important facts, that 
the former vulgar opinion, representing all our monuments 
of antiquity as exclusively forts, was erroneous. While 
however he adopts the results of the labours and research- 
es of Mr. Clifford, Dr. Mitchill, Rev. Mr. Heckewelder, 
Professor Rafinesque and others, he omits to mention to 
whom he is indebted for these peculiar views. 

As Mr. Atwater has taken high ground, and professed to 
furnish, from personal observation or undoubted informa- 
tion, a general view of the interesting qntiquities of the 
west, as he has spoken with a proper degree of contempt of 
. the crude and indigested statements of travellers respecting 
them, and given us to understand that his memoir is the re- 
sult of much labour and research; we were justified in ex- 
pecting a complete enumeration and an accurate descrip- 
tion of all the important monuments of antiquity in the wes- 
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tern country. This expectation, we are compelled to say, 
has net been fully reahzed; and while we are disposed to 
do imple justice to the industry he has employed, the infor- 
met.on he lias acquired, and the public spirit he has so hb- 
erally displayed, we beg leave to suggest that his labours 
aenot yet complete, that we have reason to believe his 
cescriptions have been scmetimes incorrect, and that there 
tre yet a nun.ber of monuments he hes failed to describe. 
Ve leve seen surveys of some, from sources the most au- 
thentic, differing very materially from those of Mr. Atwater, 
and without presuming to question the accuracy of his per- 
sonal clservations, we may be permitted to point out some 
of the variations in order to ead to more minute investiga- 
ticn. In the plan of the monuments, or, as Mr. Atwater 
cal!s them, the ancient works near Newark, Ohio, (plate 2) 
eight inte rinediate rocks or flat stones, between the mounds 

the gateways of the monument marked A, are omitted. 
In the same plate a group is likewise omitted, containing 
an octagonal monument with eight gateways and no mound, 
tuo avenues, around temple and a square one,&c. In the 
plan of the monuments at Marietta, (plate 4.) several inac- 
curacies appear to us to exist, although these antiquities 
have been so frequently examined and surs veyed. The raise 
ed areas and py ramids, forexample, are not well represent- 
ed, the ascents appearing to be square spurs, and much 
larger than they really are. Mr, Atwater’s plan (plate 5) of 
the monuments at Circleville, the place of his residence, 
d:ters from one ngde by Mr. Clifford, in which the mounds 
are represented as not precisely opposite the gateways. A 
description of Mr. Clifford’s plan may be found in one of his 
letters on “Indian Antiquities,” in a former number of this 
Review. 

The menvments cn Peint Creek (plate 7.) are the remains 
of ihree fortified or walled towns, with their temples, &c. 
In the plan we have seen of that marked C. none of the 
si¢s were represented as curved, but there were in the 
wail D. three gateways, wiih a separate ditch anda wall in 
froui cf wiem, wiich are omitted in the plate. The sides 
tco were sc, aesenied us siraight and angular, and the square 
Mobulsc ees waving sia gateways and three mounds. 

We iave ste ai accurate survey of the monument in 
Key ky op; coe the mouth of the Scioto, which differs in 
Severe. palucuiars from that of Mr. Atwater, (plate 8.) The 
Byudie Los b) curved side,and there are six gateways instead 
Qi uve. ‘dhe cuolern parallelogram has two straight sides, 
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and an oblique semicircle at the end where the gateway 1s, 
Its length is five hundred and twenty five yards. That on 
the west is not crooked asi: the plate, but is simply be itin 
the middle where a deep ravine has broken it. Its length ig 
five hundred and seventy yards. Three mounds, a seinis 
circle, platform, &c. lie south of it. 

A plan, which we have seen, of the ancient fortification 
on the Little Miami River, di fers wide ‘ly from the represen 
tation given in plate 9, both in the number and directions 
of the sides. and in having, what we do not find here, a 
smill mound at almost every angle. 

We mention these variations, because, trifling as they 
may appear, they may in soine cases lead to very imporiant 
results, and because it is obviously of no small consequence 
that a work hike this should be strictly accurate. Our hints 
at least may be valuable, as they may lead Mr. Atwater to 
ascertain beyond a doubt w ether the surveys he has relied 
on, or those to which we have referred, are the most core 
rect. 

Among the important monuments entirely o.. itted, 
barely mentioned Without beng desc ribed,in the volume te 
fore us, we may enumerate the following in the state of O=~ 
= 

The group of monuments, situated on Mr. Waddie’s 
bar two miles south west of Chillicothe, which consists of 
a circular temple with three gateways. and a square monu- 
ment having seven gateways and four mounds on the inside. 

2. The large circular monument on the land of Me. ia be 
ert Smith two miles from Chillicothe on the road to fra 
lin‘on. It has nine gateways and twenty five mounds, aad 
ar about twenty four acres of land. 

The fine group of monuments on the farm of Mr. Mi- 
‘je Cryder, about three miles from Chillicothe, consisting 
of a syuare of seven‘een acres with twelve gateways, four 
circular temples, one of which contains seventeen acres, 
and another of which hada large upright stone in the mid- 
dle, with several avenves. 

As these are all so near the residence of Mr. Atwater, we 
are surprised that they have escaped his penetrating eve. 
They hive been accurately surveyed, and merit the atten- 
tion of the Antiquarian Society. 

There exist also in Ohio several other monuments not 
boticed in this work, those, for example, on Twin Creek, 
ou the shores of Luke Erie, on Sandusky river, and at the 
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mouth of the River Miami, of several of which we have 
seen surveys. In the other western states, there are many 
also not mentioned by Mr. Atwater, some of which we will 
enumerate. 

I. In Virginia. 

1. A semicircular temple on the Ohio near the town of 
Belleville. 

2. Another and still larger one near Letart’s Falls. 

3. Four circular temples, near Charlestown, on the Riv- 
er Kenhawa. 

4. A group of monuments on the Ohio, above Point 
Pleasant, consisting of a square with five gateways, and of 
two circumvallations united by a wall. 

5. A group below Gallipolis, consisting of five circum- 
vallations, and one semi-circular temple. 

6. An irregular square monument, near Parkersburgh. 

I. In Kentucky. , 

1. A fine group of monuments on Hurricane creek, the 
principal one of which is an octagon of eleven acres. 

2. A polygonal monument on South Elkhorn, about eight 
hundred and sixty yards in circumference, which is divided 
into two parts, as wellas surrounded by water. 

5. Two groups of monuments in Montgomery County. 

4. Six groups in Fayette County, some of which have 
ditches yet remaining twenty feet in depth. 

5. One group in Woodford County. 

6. One near the Falls of the Ohio. 

7. Several in Madison, Garrard, and Jessamine Counties. 

fll. In Tennessee. 

i. Astone fort or walled town on Duck River. 

2. An irregular square monument on Cumberland River, 
six miles above Nashville, containing seven acres, with a 
central, semicircular, raised platform. 

TV. In Mississippi. 

The walled town near Sultzertium. Of these we have 
seen plans. We might mention also several important 
monuments in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, &c. but as we have never met with any surveys of them, 
we shall not attempt to particularize. There is however a 
plan of one on the Missouri contained in the Travels of 
Lewis and Clarke. 

These are all interesting remnants of antiquity, which 
ought to be carefully investigated, and to be minutely des- 
cvibed in some subsequent Volume of the Antiquarian So- 
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ciety; and we know no person more competent to the task, 
or more likely to undertake it, than the author of the very 
valuable memoir under review. 

The plates, as it respects their mechanical execution, are, 
generally speaking, good: but we have occasion sometimes 
to regret, that the physical state of the ground is not de- 
lineated, nor the actual geographical connection pointed 
out; circumstances, which render it often difficult to ascer- 
tain the spots intended and thus to verify the accuracy of the 
draftsman. We regret also that the scales, upon which the 
plans are drawn, are so various, and are sometimes in poles 
and chains, instead of yards and feet, with which every bo- 
dy is familiar. Many articles are engraved in wood: and 
some of them are highly interesting, particularly those col- 
lected by Mr. Clifford, many of which had been already de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Atwater, in the course of his Memoir, gives us his. 
“conjectures respecting the origin and history of the An- 
cient Works in Ohio,” and attempts to furnish answers to the 
very natural enquiries—‘Who were their authors? Whence 
did they emigrate? At what time did they arrive? How 
long did they continue to inhabit this country? To what 
place did they emigrate? and, Where shall we look for their 
descendants?’ He supports the theory already advanced in 
this Review that the monuments described were notthe work 
of the ancestors of our present Indians, but were originally 
derived from Asia. 

“The Jews,’’ says he, “on many great occasions, assembled 
at Gilgal. The name of the place signifies ‘a heap.” Here 
was a pile of stones, which were brought from the bed of the riv- 
er Jordan, and piled up on thespot where they encamped for the 
first night after they crossed that river, on their entrance into 
‘the promised land.” Let the reader examine similar piles of 
stones on the waters of the Licking, near Newark, in the coun- 
ties of Perry, Pickaway, and Ross, and then ask himself, Whe- 
ther those who raised our monuments, were not originally from 
Asia? Shiloh, where the Jews frequently assembled to transact 
ereat national affairs, and perform acts of devotion, was situated 
upon a high hill. When this place was deserted, the loftier 
hill of Zion was selected in its stead. Upon Sinai’s awful 
summit the law of God was promulgated. Moses was com- 
" manded to ascend a mountain to die. Solomon’s temple was 
situated upon a high hill by divine appoimtment. Samaria, a 
place celebrated for the worship of idols, was built upon the 
high hill of Shemer, by Omri, king of Israel, who was there 
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buried. How many hundreds of mounds in this country are 
situated on the highest hills, surrounded by the most fertile 
soils? Traverse the counties of Licking, Franklin, Pickaway, 
and Ross; examine the lefiiest mounds, and compare them with 
those described as being in Palestine.” p. 197. 

And again, 

“The land of Ham seems to have been the place where the 
arts were first nursed. A thickly crowded population, inhabit 
ing a fertile soul, intersected by a large river, were placed in the 
most favorable circumstances fot obtaining an acquaintance 
with the arts and sciences. The Nile fertilized their fields, 
and wafted on its waves the bark of the mariner, while beneath 
its unruffied surface it contained an abundance of fishes. It 
invite! 'o trade, to enterprize, and wealth. The people flourish- 
ed and the arts were fostered. The same remarks apply tothe 
people of the Indus and the Ganges—the results were similar. 
‘Fhe banks of these streams were first cultivated. When oth- 
er parts of the world were peopled, we have reason to be ieve 
it was done, either by fugitives from justice or from slavery. 
Their low origin will account for their low vices and their igs 
norance. Living in countries but thinly settled. their improves 
ment in their condition was gradual, though steady. 

‘It ls interesting to the philosopher, to observe the progres- 
give improvements made by man inthe several useful arts. 
Without letters, in the first rude stages of society, the tree is 
marked with a view to indicate what is already done, or is in- 
tended to be done. ‘Though our Indians had lived along our 
Atlantic border for ages, yet they had advanced .o farther in 
Endiceting projected designs, orin recording pastevents. The 
abundance of wild g%me, and the paucity of their nu nbers. will 
satisfactori'y account for their ignorance in this, and almost eve- 
ry other respect. Coming here at an early age of the world, 
necess ty had notcivilized them. At that period, in almost all 
parts of the clobe then inhabited, a small mound of earth serv- 
ed asa sepulchre and an altar, whereon the officiating priest 
could be seen by the surrounding worshippers. 

«For many ages we have reason to beiteve there were no-e 
but such altars. From Wales, they may ve traced to R issia 
qiite across that empire, to our continent; across it from the 
mouth of the Columbia on the Pacific Ocean, to Black Rive. on 
the eastend of lake Ontario. Thence turning in a southwest. 


ern direction, we find them extending quite to the southern 
narts of Mexico and Peru.” oo. 199—-201. 
2 i 
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“Thus we tearn from the most authentic sources, that these 
ancieat wo ks existing in Europe, Asia, and ° merica, ae as 
Similar in their constiuction, n the materials with which they 
were raised, a din the articles found ir them, as itis possible 
forthem to be. Let those who are constantly seeking ter some 
argument, with which to overthrow the history of man | y Mo- 
ses, consider this fa t. Such persons hae more than once as- 
serted, that there were different stocks or raccs of men; but 
this similarity of works almost all over the world, indicates 
that all men sprung frm one common origin I have always 
considered this fa t as strengthening the Mosaic account of 
man, and that the § riptures throw a sir ng and steady lighton 
the path of the Antiquarian.” pp 205, 206. 

From the nature of the ancient monuments described, 
and the apparently rude state of the arts among those whe 
erected them, Mr. Atwater very naturally infers that they 
emigrated to this country, and constructed those monu- 
ments in quile an early age of the world. He concludes 
likewise that they lived here for a long time, since they 
appear to have acquired a considerable density of popula 
tion, and to have made some important improvements in 
civilization and in the cultur of the arts. He then traces 
them from their habitations on the banks of the Ohio and 
other western waters, to Mexico and Peru, and produces 
the authority of Clavigero and other intelligent writers on 
the subject in support of his theory. We find, from the 
following extract, that Mr Atwater 1s not quite so faithless 
as we hed supposed, respecting the historical accounts of 
the sacrifice, by the Mexicans, of human victims. 

«Although I have always doubt«d the truth of some of the 
relations of the Spanish writers, respe. ting the persecuted peo- 
ple of Montezuma, there is much reason to believe that the 
practice of sacrificing human beings existed among them. The 
Spaniards have probably exaggerated, yet I fear they did not 
entirely fabricate the horrid accounts of such sacrifices. And, 
upon the whole, we have almost as much evidence et the exis. 
tence of human sacrifices among those who built our elevated 
squares and works of that ciass,1in North, as we have in South, 
America. 

“Thus we have traced the authors ofour ancient works, from 
India ty» North, and thence to South, America. Their works 
-beiny few and small, rude and irregular at first, but increasing 
in number, improving in every respect as we have followed 
them, showing the increased numbers and improved condition 
of their authors, as they migrated towards the country where 
they fiually setiled, 
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The place from whence they came, their religious rites, the 
attributes of their gods, the number of their principal ones, their 
sacred places, their situation near some considerable stream of 
water, their ideas of purification by the use of water, and of at- 
onement by sacrifice, the manner of burying their dead, and 
many other strong circumstances in the history of this people, 
as well asin that of other nations existing at the same period of 
time, lead us te the conclusion, that the more carefully we ex- 
amine the Antiquities of this or any other country, the more 
evidence will be fuund, tending to establish the truth of the Mo- 
saic history. The discoveries of the Antiquarian throw a 
strong and steady light upon the scriptures, while the scrip- 
tures afford to the Antiquarian the means of elucidating many 
subjects otherways difficult to be explained, and serve as an im- 
portant guide in the prosecution of his investigations,” 

pp: 250, 251. 


On the whole we have been both amused and instructed 
by the perusal of Mr. Atwater’s memoir. His style, how- 
ever, though animated, is diffuse, and not always correct. 
He is not even exempt from grammatical errors, nor is he 
uniformly accurate in his orthography. We observe too 
the frequent repetition of a very common blunder, in the 
use of the word antiquarian for antiquary. The former is an 
adjective; the latter is the corresponding noun. But these 
are trifling considerations: the work isa valuable com- 
pend, and without displaying any great originality of thought 
or laying claims to any peculiar merit for excellence of ar- 
rangement or perspicuity of method, it forms an excellent 
supplement to the previous labours, in the same field, of 
Jefferson, Madison, Harris, Breckinridge, Kilbourn, Drake, 
Cutler, Shultz, Volney, Clinton, Heckewelder, Bartram, 
Barton, Mitchill, Clifford, Rafinesque, and others. We 
hope the author will continue to prosecute his investiga- 
tions with the assiduity and zeal he has hitherto displayed, 
and we wish him all the success he so eminently merits. 

The next article in the volume is entitled “an account of 
the present state of the Indian tribes inhabiting Ohio,” in 
a letter from Joun Jounston Esq. United States’ agent of 
Indian Affairs at Piqua to Caleb Atwater Esq. From the 
means of information possessed by this writer, we have ev- 
ery reason to place confidence in his statements, and he has 
furnished us with same very interestingresults. ‘The whole 
number of Indians in the state of Ohio in October 1819 he 
states to have been 2407, consisting of Delawares, Wyan- 
dots, Shawanoese, (or as it is commonly written Shawnees) 
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Senecas, and Ottawas. Of each of these nations he gives 
a brief history, with an account ef their present state and 
condition. 

“A priculture makes a slew but steady progress among them. 
Many Indians have taken to the plough. Last year, the Indian 
Agent delivered to them thirtysix pleughs, and every thing 
necessarily belonging to them. These were chiefly furnished 
at the éxpense of the Society of Frietids. The Agert has now 
on hands implements of husbandry to the value of 100/, sterling, 
to deliver to them at the next council. This was given to them 
by an ancient female friend, of Cork, in Ireland. The yearly 
meeting of the friends in Ireland have given the sum of 1502. 
sterling, to be applied to the same benevolent purpose. The 
Indians are turning their attention more and more to the rai- 
sing of cattle—The Shawanoese have appropriated, of this 
year’s annuity, 1420 dollars, forthe purchase of cows and calves; 
and they previously had one hundred and twentyfive head of 
horned cattle, and two hundred hogs. 

«The Senecas and others, at Lewistown, have three hundred 
hogs, and one hundred and fifty horned cattle. 

“The Wyandots and Senecas, on Sandusky river, haye fif- 
teen hundred hogs, and five hundred horned cattle. | 

“The stock of the Indians is every where increasing within’ 
the limits of this agency. One individual owns seventy head 
of cattle. 

«The Reservation of the Wyandots, at Upper Sandusky, is 
twelve by nineteen miles, including within its limits some of the 
best land in the state.”’ pp. 276, 277. | 


We have then a view of the existing treaties between the 
United States and these Indian Nations, and an interesting 
description of the prevailing manners and customs of the 
Indians. In the specimens given of the Shawanoese and 
Wyandot languages we observe a novelty which we highly 
approve, we mean an attempt to divide the words into their 
monysyllabie roots. If a literal translation of those roots 
had been given, we should have enjoyed the means of ac- 
quiring a much greater insight, than we now have, into the 
mechanical structure of those languages. We strongly 
suspect that all the words of our aborigines are composed 
of roots, either monosyllabic or disyllabic, and we fear that 
Mr. Duponceau, for whose labours and researches we have 


-the highest respect, has fallen into a strange mistake, when 


he Has supposed that all our native Indian languages are 

susceptible of modified compound words, like the Sanscrit, 

German, and Italian. For instance, an Ktalian, ignorant of 
14 
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the English, as a written language, hearing pronounced the 
phrase, Do you love me, will naturally regard it as a single 
word, and would write it according to the Italian power of 
the letters Dujuluomi, and if he is told the meaning of it, 
he will consider ita compound word. This must be the 
case constantly with the unwritten languages. Another de- 
fect is the omission of a standard for the power of the vow- 
els in the unwritten languages, when attempted to be writ- 
ten by Englishmen or Americans. Itis well known that 
each English yowel has ten or twelve powers or sounds,* 
how then can a foreigner, or even we ourselves, ascertain 
with accuracy the power intended to be given? We advise 
all those who may hereafter attempt to reduce to writing 
languages previously unwritten, to furnish a key to the 
powers they have adopted. Their speculations willthen be 
intelligible. At present they are not so. 

In the short communication of Mosrs Fisxe Esq. of Hil- 
ham, Tennessee, entitled “conjectures respecting the an- 
cient inhabitants of North America,” we find much of nov- 
elty and interest. We have the first account we have ever 
seen of the vestiges of ancient houses enclosed in the wall- 
ed towns. 


“The areas encompassed by these ramparts, were chiefly 
occupied by dwelling houses and mounds. The houses gen- 
erally stood in rows, nearly contiguous to each other, with an 
interval between the rows for a narrow street, though somee 
times they stood irregularly. 

“They are indicated by rings of earth, from three to five 
fathoms in diameter, ten or twenty inches in height, and a yard 
or more broad; not always circular, some which I have noticed 
being square or oblong. The flooring of some is elevated a- 
bove the common surface, that of others is depressed.—-The to- 
kens are indubitable. Such rings overspread the country, some 
scattered and solitary, but oftener in groups. Villages were 
numerous with and without fortifications. But their domicils 
appear only on fertile grounds, at least, as far as I have been 
able to examine. And this seems to intimate, that agriculture 
was considered an indispensable pursuit; but that they did not 
practise manuring.” p. 301. 


Mr. Fiske describes also the ancient burying places in 
Tennessee. We consider him in an error however when 
he asserts that iron was unknown tothe Alieghawee. Facts 
testify the conirary. Witness, for example, the discovery 


“See Duponceau’s English Phonology. 
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of iron rings in the graves at Augusta in this state. The 
following extracts will show a strong similarity in the con< 
jectures of Mr. Fiske and those of Mr. Atwater. 


“From the immense number of their dwellings, and the large 
tracts which they must have reduced to a state of cultivation, 
as well as from their numerous publick works, we may compute 
the term of their residence here at several centuries. But 
whether less or more, it is probably a full millenium, certainly 
half an one, since their extinction.”’ p. 306. 


‘The conjecture, that they migrated to Mexico, seems quite 
plausible. This seems to harmonize with all] known facts. But 
to suppose them refugees from Mexico, is a supposition alto- 
gether inadmissible. 

“The subject generally is one that precludes the hope of a 
full developement. But progress may be made by an active ex- 
amination and comparison of facts and circumstances. And we 
can yet anticipate something trom farther discoveries. 

“It is to be regretted that these ancient ruins and relicks have 
been exposed to so much depredation. Valuable articles are 
lost by being found. The finest specimen of statuary, that I 
have heard cf in the couutry, was knocked to pieces to ascer- 
tain what sort of stone it was made of. It was the bust ofa man, ~ 
holding a bowl with a fish in it, and was constructed of a spe- 
cies of marble. p. 307. 


But why does not Mr. Fiske perceive the identity of our 
ancient Aborigines, and the Natchez Floridians of De Soto? 
Perhaps because he is not acquainted with the descriptions 
of the latter. 

We have next a short essay on the “Antiquities and curi- 
osities of Western Pennsylvania,” by the Rev. Timothy Al- 
den, President of Alleghany College, in Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, containing an account of some remains of ancient 
fortifications, some natural curiosities, and antediluvian an- 
tiquities, in that part of the country. 

In the letters of Dr. Mitchill, which are next introduced, 
we find unfolded his favorite theory that the Malays and 
Scandinavians reached North America, in opposite direc- 
tions, before the Tartars. The Malays or Polynesians are 
supposed by some philosophers to have formerly been a spe- 
cies of mulatoes between the Hindoos and Chinese. The 
division of mankind into three great branches, white, taw- 
ny, and black, is by no means peculiar to Dr. Mitchill. It 
has been suggested and acknowledged by many philoso- 
phers. But the Esquimayx belong to the tawny branch, 
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while the Hindus and Celts belong to the brownish di} 
vision of the white branch. In his letters Dr. Mitchill re- 
marks: 


“One of my intelligent correspondents, who has surveyed 
with his own eyes the region watered by the river Ohio, wrote 
ye very lately a letter containing the following paragraph: “I 
have adopted your theory respecting the Malayans, Polynesians 
and Alleghanians. This last nation, so called by the Lennile- 
napi, or primitive stock of our hunting Indians, was that which 
inhabited the United States before the Tartar tribes came and 
destroyed them, and erected the mounds, works, fortifications 
and temples of the western country. This historical fact is now 
proved beyond a doubt, by the traditions of the Lennilenapi In- 
dians, published by Mr. Heckewelder, in the work just issued 
by the Philosuphical Society of Philadelphia—and your saga- 
cious ideas are confirmed. I may add, that Mr. Clifford, of 
Lexington, Kentucky, has proved another identity between the 
Alleghanians and Mexicans, by ascertaining that many suppo- 
sed fortifications were temfles—particularly that of Circleville, 
in Ohio, where human sacrifices were one of the rites. He has 
discovered their similarity with the ancient Mexican temples, 
described by Humboldt, and has examined the bones of victims 
in heaps, the shells used in sacred rites, as in India, and the 
idols of baked clay, consisting of three heads.” pp. 347, 348. 


The next article is a letter from Joun H. Farnuam, Esq. 
a gentleman of observation and intelligence, now resident 
in Jeffersonville, Indiana, containing a description of the 
Mammoth Cave in Warren County, Kentucky, and of the 
remarkable mummy, or dried Indian woman, which was dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood, and which is now in the cab- 
inet of the Antiquarian Society. This letter is followed by 
one on the same subject from Cuartes Wiikins Esq. of 
Lexington, one of the proprietors of the cave, from which 
we make the following extract. 


“JI received information, that an infant, of nine or twelve 
months old, was discovered in a saltpetre Cave in Warren coun- 
ty, about four miles from the Mammoth Cave, in a perfect state 
of preservation. I hastened to the place; but, to my mortifica- 
tuon, found that, upon its being exposed to the atmosphere, it 
had fallen into dust, and that-its remains, except the skull, with 
all its clothing, had been thrown into the turnace. I regretted 
this much, and promised the labourers to reward them, if they 
would preserve the next subject for me. About a month afters 
wards, the present one was discovered, and information given 
to our agent af the Mammoth Creve, wha sent immediately for 
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it, and brought and placed it there, where it remained for twelve 
months. It appeared to be the exsiccated body of a female. 
The account which I received of its discovery, was simply this. 
It was found at the denth of about ten feet from the surface of 
the Cave, bedded in clay, strongly impregnated with nitre, 
placed in a sitting posture, incased in broad stones, standing on 
their edges, with a flat stone covering the whole. It was en- 
veloped in coarse clothes, (a specimen of which accompanied 
it) the whole wrapped in deer skins, the hair of which was 
shaved off in the manner in which the Indians prepare them for 
market. Enclosed in the stone coffin, were the working uten- 
sils, beads, feathers, and other ornaments of dress, which be- 
longed to her. The body was in a state of much higher perfec- 
tion, when first discovered, and continued so, as long as it re- 
mained in the Mammoth Cave, than it is at present, except the 
depredations committed upon its arms and thighs by the rats, 
many of which inhabit the Cave. After it was brought to Lex- 
ington, and became the subject of great curiosity, being muck 
exposed to the atmosphere, it gradually began to decay, its 
muscles to contract, and the teeth to drop out, and much of its 
hair was plucked from its head by wanton visitants. As tothe 
manner of its being embalmed, or whether the nitrous earth and. 
atmosphere had a tendency to preserve it, inust be left to the . 
speculations of the learned. 

The Cave in which the Mummy was found, is not of creat 
extent, not being more than three quarters ofa mile in length; 
its surface, coyered with loose limestone, from four to six feet 
deep, before you enter the clay impregnated with nitre. It is 
of easy access, being about twenty feet wide, and six feet high, 
at the mouth or entrance. It is enlarged to about fifty feet 
wide, and ten feet high, almost as soon as you enter it. This 
place had evident marks of having once been the residence of 
the aborigines of the country, from the quantity of ashes, and 
the remains of fuel, and torches made of the reed, kc. which 
were found in it,” pp. 361—-363. 


The account of the Caraibs, who inhabited the Antilles, 
by Wiiu1aM SHELpon Esq. of Jamaica, is highly interesting, 
though it is amere compilation of what the old French and 
English writers had previously said about them. We will 
gratify our readers by a few extracts, but the length, to 
which we have already extended the present article, re- 
quires us to be sparing of them. 


«cThey had some very extraordinary customs respecting de- 
ceased persons. When one of them died, it was necessary that 
all his relations should see him and examine the body, in order 
tg ascertain that he died a natural death. They acted so rigid- 
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ly on this principle, that if one relation remained who had not 
seen the body, all the others could not convince that one that 
the death was natural.—In such a case, the absent relative con- 
sidered himself as bound in honour to consider all the other re- 
Jations as having been accessaries to the death of the kinsman; 
and did not rest till he had killed one of them to revenge the 
death of the deceased. Ifa Caraib died in Martinico or Gau- 
daloupe, and his relations lived in St. Vincents, it was necessary 
to summon them to see the body; and several months some- 
times elapsed before it could be finally interred. When a Ca- 
raib died, he was immediately painted all over with roucou, and 
had his mustachios and the black streaks in his face made with 
a black paint, which was different from that used in their life- 
time. <A kind of grave was then dug in the carbet where he 
died, about four feet square, and six or seven feet deep. The 
body was let down in it, when sand was thrown in, which reach- 
ed to the knees, and the body was placed on it in a sitting pos- 
ture, resembling that in which they crouched round the fire or 
the table when alive, with the elbows on the knees, and the 
palms of the hands against the cheeks. No part ef the body 
touched the outside of the grave, which was covered with wood 
and mats, until all the relations had examined it. When the 
eustomary exaininations and inspections were ended, the hole 
was filled, and the bodies afterwards remained undisturbed.— 
"Lhe hair of the deceased was kept tied behind. In this way bo- 
dies*ave remained several months without any symptoms of de- 
cay, OF producing any disagreeable smell. The roucou not 
only preserved them from the sun, air, and insects during their 
lifetime, but probably Nad the same effect after death. The 
arms of the Craibs were placed by them when they were cover= 
ed over for inspection; and they were finally buried with them.” 


oO=nr an 


PP. 26s ny ee 

“Phe Caraibs seem to have been the most expert of all sav- 
«ce imhabitants of America in maritime affairs. They had two 
sorts of vessels for performing their voyages between St. Vin- 
nts, Dominica, Gaudaloupe, and Martinico. One kind was 
“ailed becassas, with three masts and square sails; the others 
pir ogues, had only two masts. The pirogues were about thir- 
ty feet long by four and a half feet wide in the middle. They 
were elevated at the ends, where they were about fifteen inches 
wide. Eight or nine banks or seats were made in them of 
planks, not sawed, but split out and made smooth. About eight 
inches behind eac h seat was a brace of wood, about the size of a 
man’s arm, fastened to each side of the vessel, and, being high- 
er than the seat, served to support the rowers sitting on the ben- 
ches. The edges of the pirgpue had holes in them, through 


which cords of maho were inserted; and by those ropes their 
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hammocks, provisions, and various other articles, were suspen» 
ded.”* p; 390. | 

“Ifa Caraib heard of any thing which suited his fancy, he 
would make as long a voyage as it was possible for him to make 
in quest of it, and that in the most dangerous season. Perhaps 
the article in question would be some trifle, such asa knife, 
which, after the arrival of the Europeans, became a most pop- 
ular piece of furniture; a Caraib being seldom seen without 
one naked in his belt, or open in his hand. Whatever he had 
fixed on, no other article would he take, not even if a whole 
house full of goods had been offered as an equivalent. He would 
give all he possessed for a thing he had set his heart upon; but 
he would not give the merest trifle for what he did not imme- 
diately want. Ifa Caraib was paid, for what he had sold, in coin, 
it was necessary to range the money in a Straight line, like a file 
of soldiers. Ifthe row was doubled, or the pieces were put one 
upon another, the additions went for nothing, the whole being 
considered as only a single rank. A long line of copper coins 
pleased them as much as it pleased children. In trading, they 
were impudent rogues; for after having sold any thing, and ta- 
ken the money for it, they would carry off the articles, and re- 
fuse to refund the purchase money. ‘The purchasers who were 
acquainted with their fantasies, immediately seized and secur- 
ed what they had bought. It frequently happened that the Ca- 
raibs would return and demand the articles they had sold and 
been paid for; and in those cases, the only peaceable way of 
getting rid of them was to pretend to know nothing at all about 
them atter. The Caraibs bought cloth by the arms, 1. e. by ta- 
king it in their hands, and stretching their arms as wide as pos- 
sible. What was contained between the hands was called an 
arm. Six arms ofa tall Caraib would make ten French or 
twelve English ells. No wonder the Caraibs were dishonest; 
they learned from the Europeans to be so. Even Catholick 
priests have not scrupled to boast of the dexterity and address 
with which they duped and overreached the Caraibs.” pp. 405, 
406. 


“They had some strong prejudices. A man would have 
been dishonoured forever had he spun or wove cotton, or paint- 
edahammock. This was exclusively the business of the wo- 
men, by whom the catoli, or market basket, was solely used; for 
ifa Caraib had carried one of them, the disgrace he incurred 
would have been indelible, and he would have been devoted to 
infamy. This point of honour was carried to such an extreme, 
that if a Caraib was obliged by any accident to carry the articles 
contained in a catoli, he made several journies for them, rather 
than carry them at once in the basket.” pp. 414, 415. 


This account is valuable, although it is not original. We 
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wanted a compilation of the scattered information respec- 
ting this people, but we want much more an account of thé 
Antillians or Inhabitants of Hayti, Cuba, &c. who were to- 
tally destroyed by the Spaniards, and who so nearly resems 
bled our ancient Floridtans or Southern Alleghawees. We 
find that Mr. Sheldon is not far from admitting that the Ca- 
raibs were natives of North Africa, and very similar to the 
Guaches or Canary Islanders. This has long been our o- 
pinion. We must therefore believe our continent, north of 
Pananca, to have received its ancient inhabitants from four 
different quarters, and to have been settled by four different, 
races of the tawny branch; viz, 1. the Malays, or Polynesians, 
or Eastern Hindus, which came from the West; 2. the 'Par- 
tars or Tatars, from the North West; 3. the Scandinavi- 
ans, or Northern Celts, from the North East; and 4. the 
Guaches, Getulians, or African Celts from the East. It 
would be highly interesting and useful to trace the history 
of these several people, and to ascertain to which particu- 
lar class each nation of our aborigines has belonged or does 

et belong. 

The Appendix of the Volume before us consists of an ac- 
count of a great and extraordinary cave in Indiana, in a let- 
ter from the owner, Bensamin Apams, Esq. to a gentleman 
in Frankfort, Kentucky 

We have thus endeavoured to furnish our readers with 
some adequate idea of the nature of this first effort, by @ 
very respectable and growing, although yet infant, society, 
to acquire, preserve, and diffuse a knowledge of the anti- 
quities and natural curiosities of our country. We will 
merely remark, in conclusion, that we hope tlieir books 
will be sought after and vead with avidity, and that they 
will be encouraged, by the patronage afforded to the pres- 
ent publication, to present us, as frequently as possible, 
with additional volumes of TRANSACTIONS and COLLECTIONS. 


——— GD i 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTES, RELATING TO THE 
EARLY SETTLEMENT OF KENTUCKY. 


In the year 1792, general Anthony Wayne was appoint- 
ed to the command of the ar my engaged against the Indians. 
Congress now determined to do, what they ought to have 
done at first, viz, vaise an eflicient force to take possession 
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of the territory of the Indians, and hold it until they were 
compelled to make peace. A legion was ordered to be 
raised, to consist of four sub-legions, each composed of 
twelve companies ef infantry and riflemen, one company 
of artillery, and one troop of horse; each company and 
troop having one captain, one lieutenant, one ensign or cor- 
net, and ninety five non-commissioned officers and privates. 
General Wayne repaired to Pittsburgh, whither the recruits 
were sent as fast as they were raised, excepting those raised 
in the south, which were ordered to join Wilkinson. Gene- 
ral Wayne cantoned his troops for the winter at Legion- 
ville on the Ohio, some distance below Pittsburgh. Early 
in April he descended the river to Cincinnati. It having 
been thought by the Society of Friends that a peace could 
be brought about, they were permitted to make the experi- 
ment, and a treaty was appointed to be had at Rock de 
Boat, on the Miamies of Lake Erie. General Wayne, in the 
mean time, was employed in disciplining his troops, open- 
ing roads, carrying hay, and throwing a quantity of provis- 
ions ahead. The Indians discovered these movements, 
and assigned them as a reason for not treating. Colgnel 
Hamtramck had sent William Wells, who had been a pris- 
oner with the Miami Indians, to attend the treaty, and bring 
word, whether terms were agreed on. Wells arrived at 
Fort Jefferson early in October, with the news that the ne- 
gotiation had been broken off without producing any treaty. 
General Wayne immediately determined to push into their 
country; for which purpose one thousand Kentucky volun- 
teers, under general Scott, were ordered to join him. In 
the mean time the general moved his regulars six miles in 
advance of fort Jefferson, to await the reinforcement under 
Scott. A few days after lieutenant Lowry, with part of two 
companies, was ordered to fort St. Clair to meet a convoy 
of provisions and escort it to Head Quarters. Lowry, on 
his. return, encamped about four miles in advance of St. 
Clair, for one night, during the whole of which his senti- 
nels were firing at Indians. Next morning, just as he was 
about marching, a sudden attack was made by a large body 
of the enemy, whosoon overpowered his small party. Lieut. 
Lowry and ensign Samuel Boyd were killed; and, being the 
only commissioned officers in the detachment, the troops 
soon gave way and got back to fort St. Clair with all possi- 
ble speed, leaving about twenty men, besides the two offii- 
cers, dead on the field. Major Adair was afew miles a 
15 
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head of Lowry, and returned to the scene of action; but 
the enemy had left the ground, having destroyed the prins 
cipal part of the provisions, and killed or taken off all the 
waggon horses, about 250 in number; Adair pursued, and 
came in sight of their rear, but they were thought too well 
posted, and too far superior to him in numbers to warrant 
an attack. The party of course returned. The weather 
proving unfavorable, the idea of going any farther for the 
present was abandoned, and the regular troops cantoned, 
with a view of carrying on a winter campaign. General 
Scott, with the Kentucky volunteers, returned home. The 
cavalry of the legion was also sent to Kentucky. In Febru- 
ary they were ordered back with a view of taking advantage 
of the ice to make an expedition into the enemy’s countrys 
but just on their arrival, there came on a thaw, which pre- 
vented the movement. The general, however, was deter- 
mined to do something, and moved with a large detach- 
ment to St. Clair’s battle ground, where he built a small 
but strong fort, which he called fort Recovery, on acconnt 
of having there recovered the cannon lost by St. Clair in 
1791. ‘The bones of the slain on that unfortunate day were 
gathered and deposited with military honours; on which‘oc- 
casion the same cannon that had been lost was used. 

Nothing of moment happened further during the winter, 
excepting that a few Indians came in with a flag, no doubt 
spies, to find out our strength and situation. In the spring 
there was some skirmishing, but only with very small piec- 
es, in one of which a white man by the name of Miller was 
taken from the enemy. Miller had been captured by them 
when achild. He afterwards proved highly beneficial to 
the army in corps of spies and guides. 

About the Ist of June, captain Underwood, of the Chick- 
asaws, and captain Bob Sallad of the Choctaws, joined the 
general at Greenville, (the name given to our cantonment,) 
and were employed as reconciling parties. In cone excur- 
sion Sallad pursued an [Indian into a large encampment, and 
succeeded in killing him, but at the same time also lost his 
own life. About the 28th of June, 1794, major Mc Mahon 
had been sent, with four companies of Riflemen and one 
troop of horse, to escort provisions to fort Recovery. The 
Chickasaw, captain Underwood, arrived there the same eve- 
ning that McMahon did, to give intelligence that a large ar- 
my of the Indians were approaching the fort, but unfortu- 
nately could not be understood. The next morning the 
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pack-horse men had strung along the road to let their hors-- 
es graze; about seven o’clock they were fired upon by a 
party of Indians. Major McMahon, supposing there. were 
only a small detachment of the army, pushed on to the fire- 
ing, taking only the troop of horse with him. About one 
mile from the fort, he came up with them and found himself 
ambuscaded. Just as he halted to give orders, he was shot 
dead froin his horse, the ball entering the fore part of his 
neck, and passing nearly central to the back part. Cap- 
tain Taylor, being completely surrounded, had to cut his 
way through him. Captain Hartshorn, second in command, 
had come up with the riflemen, and was, in his turn, forced 
to retreat, being wounded in the knee. His soldiers carri- 
ed him some distance, but, seeing it was impossible for 
them to get him off, he desired them to set him down, and 
make the best of their way to the fort. Just efter this, a 
British officer, captain M’Kee, came up to Hartshorn, and 
told him if he would surrender he should be well treated 
As he had always determined never to fall alive into the 
hands of the savages, he made a blow at M’Kee with his ri- 
fle, and knocked him off his horse; before M’Kee recovered, 
his Negro and an Indian had put an end to Hartshorn. 
This account was given by M’Kee himself to some of the A- 
merican officers at Detroit in 1797. Lieutenant Hastings 
Marks, of Capt. Hartshorn’s company, was surrounded and 
alone. He fought with his espontoon until he broke it to 
pieces, and then jumped over some of their heads. Just 
after, he was seized by an Indian, whom however he knock- 
ed down with his fist, and escaped. Captain Gibson, the 
commanding officer of the fort, sent out Lieutenant Drake 
with a party of mento cover the retreat. Drake and a few 
of his men were wounded, but got safe to the fort. The 
enemy pursued, surrounded the fort, and commenced a 
close attack, which lasted during the remaining part of the 
day, and during the whole night. The enemy made several 
unsuccessful attempts on a small block house, which was 
erected across the river in order to cover the watering, 
place, and was defended by a corporal and six privates 
whom captain Gibson had furnished, together with a keg of 
-eartridges and sixty muskets. These were kept loaded, so 
that Capt. White and his party were prepared to give the en- 
emy a warm reception in case of an attack, and to maintain 
his post in spite of every effort of the enemy. It is thought 
this small party destroyed more of the enemy than were 
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killed from the fort, although it was supplied with twelve 

jeces of cannon. . The Indians carried off their dead and 
wounded that night, and drew off their forces next morn- 
ing. From recent information it appeared that their army 
consisted of upwards of two thousand, besides a company 
of British regulars, who had come, prepared with ammu- 
nition, to make use of the cannon, which had been taken 
from St. Clair, to batter down the fort. General Wayne 
however had previously recovered them as before stated. 
The loss on our side was one major, one captain, one lieu- 
tenant, one cornet, five non-commissioned officers, and 
nineteen privates killed, besides one captain, one lieutenant, 
and twenty or thirty wounded. The enemy left eleven dead 
on the groud. From the best information obtained after 
the conclusion of peace, they had about ninety killed and 
mortally wounded in the contest. 


ed 


ADVENTURE WITH THE INDIANS. 


In the year 1790 Mr. Frepericx Boven arrived in Ken- 
tucky, and being on the 13th of October, in that year, in 
company with a young man of his acquaintence, near Ja- 
cob Vanmater’s fort, in that part of Nelson, which is now 
idardin County, about twenty five miles from Bardstown, 
fell in with a party of savages. As they approached, he 
observed to his companion that he thoughthe saw an Indian, 
but the young man ridiculed the idea and coolly replying, 
“vou are a fool for having such thoughts,” kept on his way. 
They soon however discovered a party ot Indians within 
ten yards of them. The young man, exclaiming “Good 
God, there they are,” fled with the utmost precipitation, but 
taking the direction from the fort, was soon caught by one 
of the savages and barbarously killed. Mr. Bough, in run- 
ning towards the fort, was fired at by the whole party in 

ursuit which consisted of four, and was hit by three of 
of them. One ball struck him on the left arm, another on 
the right thigh, and the third, passing through his waistcoat 
and shirt, grazed the skin of his left side. He was stil! 
however able to run, but, in attempting to cross a creek 
on his way to the fort, he stuck in the mud, where one of 
the Indians caught him, pulled him out, and felt of his arm 
to see if it was broken. Finding it was not, he pulled out 
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a strap with a loop at the end, for the purpose of confin- 
ing Mr. Bough, but he, suddenly jerking away his hand, 
gave the savage a blow on the side of his head, which 
knocked him down. By this time two other Indians came 
up, the fourth having gone in pursuit of the horses. Mr. 
Bough kicked at the one he had knocked down, but missed 
him. Just at that moment one of the others aimed a blow 
at nis head with a tomahawk, but in his eagerness struck 
too far over, and hit only with the handle, which however 
nearly felled Mr. B. to the ground, but he, instantly recov- 
ering himself, struck at the tomahawk and knocked it out 
of his antagonists hand. They both grasped at it, but the 
Indian, being quickest, picked it up, and entered into con- 
versation with his companion. The latter then struck Mr. 
Bough with a stick, and as he stepped forward to return the 
blow, they all retreated, and suddenly went off leaving one 
of their blankets, and a kettle which Mr. B. took with him 
to the fort. Four or five days afterwards a gentleman, nam- 
ed Brown, wounded an Indian, not far from Shepherd’s 
Lick Salt Works, who remained in the woods nine days, and 
then swam the Ohio River and delivered himself up .at 
Clarksville, stating that he was the person whom Mr. Bough 
had knocked down. He offered, if they would cure him, to 
deliver up two white prisoners then in possession of the In- 
dians, but, having been cured, he made his escape, and it 
was afterwards understood that the prisoners were burnt. 

Mr. Bough is now living in Bath County, and furnished 
us himself with the particulars above related. 


ED 6 Gas 


ASTRONOMY. 
ENQUIRIES ON THE GALAXY OR MILKY-WAY. 


By Professor C. S. Rafinesque. 


1. The contemplation of the Starry Heavens, fills the 
mind of the enlightened Philosophers with wonder and as-~ 
tonishment; they do not believe with the crowd of vulgar 
gazers, that Stars are mere specks of fire, droping now and 
then in blazing tracks, and subservient to the paltry use of 


" affording them a glimmering light, in the absence of the lu- 


minary of night; but convinced by study, analogy and the 
feelings of their understanding that the Sun is a Star, and 
that Stars are Suns, they attempt to enquire into their emi- 
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ment destinies in the sublime scalé of creation, and to de- 
tect the laws of their co-ordination. 

No where do the Stars shine with more brightness than 
on ge Mountains or in the middle of the Ocean, in se- 
rene nights; the comparative purity of our atmosphere i in 
those situations, allows them to sparkle with increased in- 
tensity: itis then that the contemplative soul delights to 
gaze at their numberless association, and to reflect on the 
immensity of their distance, their immeasurable size and 
their other numerous properties, some of which are not e- 
ven dreamt of by common philosophers; while a few, gif- 
ted with perspicuous foresight, daring torise on the wings 
of a sober and well regulated imagination, and delighting t to 
investigate their unknown, concealed and undetected co- 
operations, dwell with pleasure and sagacity on the attri- 
butes of those mighty and splendid bodies. 

3. While benighted on the summit of the fiery Mount Et- 
na, while furrowing the surface of the deep Ocean, or while 
gliding along the zentle stream of the Ohio, my eyes fixed 
on the celestial expanse of etherial space, I endeavoured to 
account for the apparent irregular position of the myriads 
of millions of starry Suns, scattered through it, by unequal 
velocities in their separate motions, compared with their 
¢ombined and simultaneous motion. 

4. It is well known that every material body suspended 
in space has a peculiar, simple or compound motion, either 
rotary or excentric,elliptical or circular, pendular or spiral, 
&c. and that most of them circulate around common centres: 
the moons around the planets, these around the suns, &c. 
Our sun was thought to be provided with a mere rotary and 
epicydoidal motion on himself; but Piazzi, Laplace and 
Herscheil, have lately ascertained that it has a progressive 
one besides, which must form part of an orbit. 

5, Similar motions have been observed in many stars; but 
our observations on this subject are of such modern dates 
that our astronomers have not been able to measure with a- 
ny degree of precision, the extent and velocity of those mo- 
tions: future observers will ascertain them now that the 

espective actual situation of all the large stars (7500) have 
heen accurately fixed by Piazzi in a memoir rewarded by 
the french institution in 1814. 

6. Whatever be the extent and rapidity of those motions, 
it is evident that they must be commensurate with the size, 
weight and mass of those huge bodies, of which our sun has 


? 


been calculated to be one of the smallest; and as various 
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comparatively, as those of the planets of our solar system; 
whence arise the multifarious appearances of starry aggre 
gations and constellations. 

7. The most conspicuous anomaly in the disposition of 
visible stars is their peculiar accumulation beyond the lar- 
gest stars, in an irregular concentric girdle round the ethe- 
rial canopy, where by their vast number and increased dis- 
tance they assumed a nebulous light; this second appear- 
stars being intermediate between the glittering stars and the 
invisible ones. 

8. This belt of Stars, has received the vulgar name of 
milky way, the astronomers call it the galaxy. These 
names have a reference to some ancient mythological opin- 
ions, hardly worth mentioning. Every mythology, down to 
the modern Roman mythology which calls it St. James’s way, 
has taken hold of this singular appearance, and connected 
it with their superstitious opinions. 

9. The galaxy has more the appearance of a bright cloud 
than of a mass of stars; but the Telescope shows that it 
consists of numberless multitudes of stars, since Hers- 
chell has reckoned 351 thousand of them between twoe stars’ 
of the Swan! 

10. The irregularity of its shape when compared to a girdle 
or belt is striking, the breadth being various, the edges waw- 
ing, and there being in the northern hemisphere of our 
skies two peculiar anomalies, a hole or enclosed unstarry 
place, between the constellations of Cepheus and the Lizard, 
besides a large bifurcation near the Swan. 

11. The cloudy light of the galaxy,has moreover a different 
degree of intensity in many parts, which is obviously ow- 
ing to a difference in the number and distance of the stars 
included therein. 

12. The general shape galaxy in the northern hemisphere, 
approximates to that of an irregular bow, whose concavit 
looks towards the polar star; it is narrow in the middle, and 
widest at the two extremities, one of which (the western) 
is divided in two forks. 

13. Names ought to be given to the different parts and ap- 
pearances of such remarkable clusters of stars: they must 
be dedicated to astronomers and philosophers. I shall now 
attempt to name some of the most remarkable among those 
perceptible in the northern hemisphere: the southern hem- 
isphere which has not been quite so well delineated and 
which I have never seen, will not be attempted, it may re- 
ceive similar names afterwards. 
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14. But before affixing those names, it appears necessa- 
ry to distinguish by appropriate denominations such pecu- 
liar appearances and anomalies. I propose therefore to 
call, 

Isrumuses, the narrowest parts of the belt, 

Dixatations, the broadest parts of the same, 

Gurus and Bays, the hollow sinusses, 

Capes and Pornts, the projecting sinusses, 

Sinus, the projecting undulations, 

Arms, the branches surrounding the gulfs, &c. 

Hottows, the large enclosed unshining and unstarry pla- 
ces, 

Exzows, the bents, or incurved undulations, 

Crovps, the brightest cloudy spots, 

SuEETs, the dullest parts, 

Veits, the transparent parts, hardly perceptible. 

Spots, the small dull specks, or hollows. 

15. I shall now propose my astronomical names for some 
of those appearances, stating their respective situations. 

1. The Isthmus of Pytheas, is situated south of the Goat 
Star, in the constellation of the Driver. 

2. That of Cepheus, at the star Cepheus, under the polar 
star. 

3. That of Halley, south of the star a of the Swan, at the 
base of the arm of Piazzt. 

4, That of Archimedes, west of the above, ata small dis- 
tance. 

5. That of Euler, near Ophiucus. 

6. The dilatation of Newton, betweenthe Geminiand Orion. 

_F « of Mairan, near the Lizard. 

8. The gulf of Leibnitz, between the arms of Piazzi and 
Herschell; which is perhaps a Mediterranean or immense 
hollow. 

9. The gulf of Descartes, below the dilatations of Newton. 

10, The bay of Huyghens, in the gulf of Leibniz, near the 

isthmus of Euler. 


11. of Maskeline, outside of the isthmus of Halley. 
12. of Davy, under the dilatation of Mairan. 

135. of Franklin, south of the isthmus of Pytheas. 
14, of Meton, south of Andromeda. 

15. The cape of Theodosius, at the end of the arm of Piazzi. 
16 of Gassendi, at the end of the arm of Lacaille. 
17. The point of Laplace, above the bay of Huighens. 
18. ! of Herelius, outside of the isthmus of Halley. 
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19. The point of Hipparchus, south of the isthmus of Py- 


theas. 
20. The sinus of Euclid, north of the arm of Lacaille. 
21. of Lalande, in the gulf of Leibnitz, on the 
arm of Herschell. 
22. of Rittenhouse, below the bay of Huighens 


and point of Laplace. 
23. The arm of Lacaille, stretching out between Orion and 
the Little Dog. 


24. of Herschell, stretching between the gulf or 
sea of Leibnitz, and the Lyre, &c. 

25. of Piazzi, on the opposite side of the gulf of 
Leibniz. 

26. of Kepler, on the northern side of the hol- 
low of Galileo. 

27. of Copernic, on its southern side, between it 


and the bay of Davy. 

28. The hollow of Galileo, between the two above arms. 
near Cepheus. 

29, Theelbow of Olbers,in the arm of Herschell, under the 
sinus Lalande. : 


30. of /Maraldi, the isthmus of Cepheus. 

31. of Schroeter, under the point of Hipparchus. 

32, The cloud of Flamsteed,at the base of the arm of Hers- 
chell. 

33. of Bayer, in the same arm below the sinus 
of Ritleuhouse. 

34. of Cassini, in the arm of Copernic. 

35. The sheet of Biot, in the arm of Piazzi. 

36. of Ar atus, above the gulf of Descartes. 

37. of Lemonier, between the elbow of Olbers 


and the sinus of Lalande. 
38. The vcil of Clairanit, below the cloud of Bayer. 
39. of Pythagoras, between Sirius and the gulf of 
Descartes. 

40. The spot of Hourcastreme, in the arm of Piazzi. 

16. Among the remarkable appearances of the southern 
hemisphere, I shall only mention afew. I find such a diver- 
sity in their delineations on planispheres that I can hardly 


be certain to which denominations some of them may belong. 


1. The arm of Lambert, isa continuation ef the arm of 
Herschell, being separated however by veils and sheets. 
2. That of Maupertuis, continuation of that of Piazzi, alse 
separated by veils, 
16 
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3. That of Brahe, stretches beyond the lastat great length, 
4. The gulf of Derham lies between the two last arms. 

5. of Bailly divides the arms of Lambert and 

JManpertius. 

6. The gulf of Delille, lays opposite the gulf of Derham. 
7. The hollow of Humboldtis nearly between them. 

‘8. The isthmus of Confucius, below that hollow. 

9. The veil of Hermes, below the last. 

10. The cape of Condaminze, at the end of the arm of Brahe, 


ayy 


11. of Ulloa, below the veil of Hermes. 

12. The bay of Fontenelle, under that cape. 

13. of Ptolemy, above the gulf of Delille, in the 
arm of Lambert. 

14. of Dalembert, above the last. 

15. of Plato, above this last bay, &c. 


17. When both hemispheres of the galaxy, shall have 
heen accurately drawn, a complete map and more enlarged 
designation of their appearances, may be easily delineated. 

18 Since it surrounds as a belt the cluster of stars to 
which our sun belongs, it must have some peculiar connec- 
tion with it. I think that they all form a single cluster. 
Herschell has reached with his huge telescopes, to discern 
stars of the 1342d. magnitude! they are not the last certain- 
jy, and the whole is connected with those of the galaxy. 

19. Our sun is not quite in the middle of this cluster: 
Hut it is very far from the edges, since it is surrounded by 
stars on all sides. Thinly on each sides of the galaxy; but 
thickly in the direction of that belt: whence it follows that 
the shape of our cluster must be an irregular disk, compress- 
ed laterally on each side of the vertical direction of the belt, 
avhich forms the edge of the disk. 

20. This shape accounts for the respective disposition of 
the stars of our cluster, since the center of a disk of starry 
particles, must be diaphanous, while the edges, seen from 
this center must assume a cloudy appearance, nearly opaque, 
similar to that of our galaxy. 

21. The nebulosities and nebular cluster or clouds, scat- 
lieved through the firmament, appear to be peculiar clusters 
ot various nature; but unconnected with our own cluster. 
Some appear to be similar to our own, and even of the same 
Jiscoidal shape. Ido not mean to dwell on them at pre- 
sent, but shall proceed to state my ideag on our solar clus- 


4 
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22. In etherial moving bodies, the spindle shape is the re- 
sult of the slowest circulating motion, sphericity of a mod- 
erate motion, and the discoidal shape of the accelerated or 
swiftest circulation, wherefore our cluster must move with 
rapid velocity on itself, or perhaps on an unknown central 
body, imperceptible because not luminous; and together in 
another forward progressive course. 

23. As the planets and planetary comets, perform their 
revolutions in unequal times and at unequal distances from 
the sun and each other, such or somewhat similar must be 
the various respective revolutions of the stars of our cluster: 

24. ‘The only star, the elements of whose revolution and 
motion have been calculated with probable accuracy, is Are- 
turus; Lalande has found that it moves in longitude at the 
rate of about 3’ 2” per century, that its annual motion is 3, 
428,000 leagues in one year, and that ifit moves in a circle, 
its circumference must measure 22 millions of millions ot 
leagues, requiring 700,000 years to perform it. 

25. Notwithstanding the difference in size and density, 
this apparent velocity will appear small when compared with 
the annual motion of our earth, which moves at the rate of- 
198 millions of leagues in one year; but other astronomers 
have ascribed to Arcturus an annual motion of 80 millions of 
leagues, producing a circular orbit of 56 millions of mill- 
ions of leagues. 

26. Yet such a motion is a mere fraction of the actual course, 
since itis at best, the mere difference between the velocity 
of Arcturus compared with the unknown velocity of our sun, 
who carries the earth along while we endeavour to measure 
the road of its neighbour star! It is therefore rational to sup- 
pose that the velocity of arcturus is at least ten times great~- 
er than that of the earth and its orbit commensurate. 


27. Allthe stars have similar rapid motions within the 
unlimited bounds of space, all different yet all in harmony, 
with their co-ordinate stars; Arcturus, the sun and the stars 
of the discoidal center of our cluster, have probably a shor- 
ter circulation to perform, while those of the galaxy and dis- 
coidal edges must perform a much enlarged revolution. 


28. From those rapid and combined motions, in a cloud of 
clustered stars, the discoidal shape of the cluster has resul- 
ted; the axis of the disk passing through its compressed 
sides and the circumvolution of the cluster taking place on 
the vertical plane of the disk, asin a wheel in motion. 
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29, Thus the results of my present enquiries, are, Ist. that 
our galaxy forms the outward edge of our cluster ¢f stars, 2d. that 
our cluster has an irregular discoidal shape, 3d. that it revolves 
(like a wheel) on its edges, Ath. with the uimost velocity, and 5th. 
that this shape ts the result of that motion. 

30. Considering those millions of stars and of clusters, 
visible and invisible, and the numberless imperceptible 
planetary bodies revolving around them; all suited to their 
peculiar scales of beings, by the mighty arcniTEcT OF THE 
UNIVERSE; let us exclaim, how wonderful are thy works, supreme 
Lord of the creation! 


MONTHLY RESULTS 
OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Made in Lexington by Professor Rafinesque. 


No. 7. RESULTS FOR JULY 1820. 


Temperature. The weather was warm, variable and show- 
ery. Klighest temperature 57 degrees on the 8th and 86 on 
the Gth and 10th, lowest 65 degrees on the 13th. It was at 
80 and above during many days. Medium about 75 degrees. 
Greatest daily variation 12 degrees from 72 to 84 degrees. 

Atmosphere. ‘There were twelve fair days, seven cloudy 
ones, ten showery and two rainy, the 13th and 27th. 

Rain. It rained all day on the 13th and all the forenoon 
of the 27th, with a west wind. The showers happened on 
the Ist, wind N. E.: 4th and Sth, wind S.: 9th. with a gust 
wind W,.: 12th, besides a gust afterwards, wind W. : 4th, 
wind N. W. : 22d, with a gust from N. W.: 24th, in the af- 
ternoon, wind S. : 26th, with a gust in the afternoon wind 
W. : 28th, wind S. W. 29th, wind W. : Total average of rain 
fallen about three inches. 

_ Snow and Frost. None this month. 

Winds. 'The prevailing winds have been S. which blew 8 
days, 8. W. 5, between South and West 5,N. W. 4. The 
West Wind and N. E. only blew 3 days each a8. E. 2 days. 
Many of the gusts were attended with a very high wind, but 
most of the days were nearly calm, a gentle westerly breeze 
was often perceptible at night. : 

Electricity. Appearances of it happened on eleven days, 
onthe Ist and 6th in the afternoon the thunder was heard, 
lightnings were seen on the 3d, 7th, 12th and 24th, princi- 
pally in the evening. On the 8th, these was a great display 
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of lightnings to the South and some thunder. Thunder 
gusts happened on the 12th from the W. : on the 22d morn- 
ing from N. W. and 26th afternoon from the South.’ On 
the 9th, a gust went by to the South in the morning from 
West to East, and in the afternoon one happened from 2% 
attended with vivid streight lightnings. 

Ground. Rather dusty throughout, except after the rain, 

Vegetation. Onthe 2d, the wheat harvest was begun. 

5th. Andromeda arborea (sour-wood) in blossom. 

14th. First ripe apples. 

15th. First green corn, fit for boiling. 

16th. Vernonia prealta (Iron- -weed) in blossom. 

26th. First ripe pears. 

28th. First ripe watermelons. 


- . 


No. 8. RESULTS FOR AUGUST 1820. 


Temperature. Weather warm and dry. Highest temper- 
ature 88 degrees on the 11th, and often above 80 degrees: 
lowest 60 degrees on the 18th, in the morning, being the 
first cool morning and also on the 19th, 29th and 30th. Me- 
dium heat about 74 degrecs. Greatest daily difference 15 
degrees on the 18th from 60 to 75. 

ditmosphere. "There were twenty fair days, six overcast 
or cloudy and five showery or rainy. 

Rain. On the 9th a westerly gust Soe to the South. 
On the 13th several showers, wind N. W.: on the 20th, rain 
in the evening and at night, wind N. E. w vhich continued i in 
the morning of the 21st. On the 30th an evening gust from 
S. W. the rain continuing in the night and next morning from 
the same quarter: average rain fallen two inches. 

Electricity. Lightnings seen on the 12th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th; thunder gusts on the 9th and 30th. 

Snow and frost. None this month. 

Winds. The prevailings ones were S. W for 8 days, and 
W. 7 days. It blew besides four days between 8. and W. 
two days from N. W., two from South, two from East, two 
from South and one from North. Gentle breezes generally. 

Ground. Very dusty generally. The springs begin to 
fail and dry. 

Vegetation. 1st. Houstonia rupestris in blossom. 

12th. The buck-eyes (fesculus pallida) began to drop 
their leaves, it is the first tree that shoots, and the first to 


lose its foliage. 
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18th. Plumbs begin to be ripe. 

25th. Peaches begin to be ripe. 

27th. Grapes begin to be ripe. 

28th. Plumb trees begin to drop their leaves. 


Gite a 


No.9. RESULTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1820. 


Temperature. Weather fair and dry. Highest tempera- 
ture 86 degrees on the 6th, lowest 45, on the 19th and 20th. 
Medium v4 degrees. Greatest daily variation 52 degrees, 
from 48 to 80 on the 1ith. j 

Atmosphere. There were eighteen fair days, ten of which 
were consecutive, from the Ist to the 10th, six overcast or 
cloudy, five showery, and one hazy, on the 18th. 

Rain. On the 11th, the wind being S. W. it changed sud- 
denly to N. W. by a cust, with rain and thunder, which was 
preceded by clouds of dust, and the thermometer sunk from 
80 to 48; on the 19th little showers, wind N. E.; on the 
2ist a drizzling rain in the morning, wind S. E.; on the 
28th and 29th, small showers all around the town, average 
of rain fallen hardly one inch. 

Snow. None this month. 

Frost. The first white frost happened in the night, be- 
tween the 19th and 20th, in the country, but was very slight. 

Winds. Prevailing N. W. seven days, S. six days, W. five 
days, S. E. three days, N. KE. two days, and two days be- 
tween South and West. Often gentle breezes. 

Electricity. A single gust on the 11th. Hardly any oth- 
er lightnings or thunder. 

Meicors. On ihe Srd at sunset the zodiacal lights ap- 
peared in splendid beauty in the shape of two blue diverg- 
ang, reversed pyramids, contracting over the gilt horizon, 

sse pyramids appeared to rest on the sun, below the hori- 
zon. ‘The solar eclipse of the 7th was not visible here. In 
the evening of the 18th, after a hazy day, the sun and clouds 
were of adecp firy red at sunset, the next day was over- 
east and showery. 

Ground. Very dry and dusty, the springs and wells ex- 
eer cites iow. most of the streams are dry. 

Veeretation. Ast. The Tarazacum dens-leonis (Dandelion) 

nd l rbascun tiapsus (Mullein or Molen) in blossom a se- 

‘ond time. 

10th. Hupatorium urticcfoliam (Butterweed) in blossom. 

1%th. Lupatorium celestinum (Hog weed d) in blossom. 
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loth. Zsanthus ceruleus and Cuphea vissiscossima in fullblos- 
som. 
25th. The foliage of the forest trees begins to colour, and 
assume its autumnal hue: many leaves droping. 

Animals. On the 28th, the first flight of wild Geese was 
seen going South. All the Swallows and Martins disap- 
peared with the first white frost. | 

Lransylvania University, October 1st, 1820, 


-- ED ¢\: Gee 


POETRY. 


MALYVINA.—Air, Marp or Lop1, 


Malvina, fam’d in story, 
In Fingal’s Halls of light, 
‘ings to the Harp of glory 
Her hero’s deeds in fight. 
Her form’s the light of beauty; 
Around her hero’s flame. 
ter love-smile claims their duty. 
And lights their path to fame. 
See, in the land of strangers, 
There shines as bright a fair. 
Kentucky’s death-armed rangers 
find a Malvina there! 
Around her chieftains cluster. 
Sweet blossom of the wild! 
Her song lends music lustre, 
She’s nature’s darling child. 


ALBINA. 


Frankfort. 
— 


TO SILVIA—-.4 SPANISH BALLAD. 


Why do we blush to own, what all must feel? 
What most we wish, why anxiously conceal? 
Hence, timid blush! for once [’ll boldly dare 
To sing of Beauty’s self--my matchless fair. 
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A bloom like hers attends the budding rose; 

No lilly can a purer white disclose: 

Her dove-like look a thousand charms dispense 
Breathing sweet joy and sweeter innocence. 


The smiling loves withinher glances play, 
And on her eyes Pd gaze the live-long day. 
For her I languish, and my fever’d mind 
From her removed, no joy nor rest can find. 


My transports fond, if she but deign to hear, 
To bid me hope, and banish gloomy fear! 
Let blissful bonds our happy souls unite, 
While each repeats to Heaven in sacred rite, 


Life of my soul, oh take me to thy heart! 
Soul of my life, no longer let us part! 


ERRATUM.—Page 79, line 5th, instead of “Bethie?’m College is much 


better than Bedlam-College,”’ read, Bedlam- College is much better than Beth- 
te’m- College, | 





